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PREFACE, 
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p. 16, the state of the road. See p. 33, note, above No. 5. 
And compare this entry in Overall's Index to vols. ii. 
viii, of the City of London, Remembrancia : 

**No. 112. Letter from the Lords of the Council to thf 
Lord Mayor, requesting contributions towards the ex- 
pense of repairing the highway at Broughton Bleane, 
between Canterbury and Faversham, on the main road 
between Canterbury and London, which is almost 
impassable. 31st March, 1632." 

On the distance a woman would ride in a day in Shak- 
spere's time, see his Cymbellne, III. ii. : 

** Imogen, How inaDy score of miles may we well ride 
'Twizt hour and hour ? 

Plsanio, One score, 'twixt svn and sun, 

Madam, 's enough for you, and too much too." 

p. 100, L 23, for ut est read nel est 

p. 101, note 1 ; as Pride and LowUnes is not Thynne's, 
the note should read thus : — "This book, as Mr Payne 
Collier shows, is a plagiarism from another. Pride and 
Lowlines (old Shakespeare Soc, 1841), written before 
1670. But Greene's prose is more readable than 
Pride^s verse ; and in the Quip he has introduced the 
Sumner and many other characters that Pride does 
not notice. Prides Jury consists of 15, Knight, 
Squire," &c. &c. 

ib. L 3 from foot, for Thynne's read Pride^s 

p. 105, instead q^ IL 8, 9 from foot (Can .... England) 
read: — "And of course any chronicle, any book like 
Barnes's on the history of Edward Ill's reign, indeed 
we may say up to Edward YI's, shows plenty of jousts 
and tQumeya in England.** 



TEMPORARY PREFACE. 

Second Series, No. 3, 1868, 



COEEECTIONS AND ADDITIONa. 

p. 10, 1. 13. Ruiid Chaucer alao sayr^, I. 1201 ; ' But of that atorie list me 
nought to mrife' and makes the Shipmnn, kc. 

p. IE. In .Frnuj/irt, IE. Til, ed. Jobnee, two knights dine at Eltham ; then 
Darlford, Oapringe, Canterhuvy, Dover. 

p. 15. The London Canterbury and Dover Hond would probably have a 
paved way in the middle ol it. On our roads in Queen Eliiabeth'a An-ys. read 
the following : "Non to speake generallie of our common higli waiea through 
tlie Eng!i«h part of the lie . . . you shall YnderstHnd that in the elaU or 
cUdgie mile tlinj are often veriB deepe and irtnihleaiii/ie in the Ki«ter luilje . , . 
Of the diiilie inoroohing of the eoueloua vpon the hie waies 1 Hpeake not. 
But tliis I know by exjierience, that wberae some Htreets within theim 9ue and 
twentie yearea baue heene in moat places fiftle feet broad according to the law, 
— whereby the traneller might either escape the theefe, or shift the iiiirr, or 
pHBtw by the londen cart without danger of himielfe and hie hoi-sse, — now are 
they brought vnto twelue, or twentie, or six and twentie at the most, wtiich is 
ftnolher cause also whereby the waiea he the worse, and mnuie an honest mau 
encombred in his ioumeie." — 1577-87, Harriion's Deter, of England, Bk. i. 
oh. 19, Bolinihed, vol. i. p. 113-U, ed. 1687. 

" In 1640. the road from Dover lo London was the best in England, owiDg, 
of course, to the amount of continental traffic coutiuually kept up ; and yet 
the journey of Queen Henrietta and (her) household occupied /our fen^ rceari/ 
da^n over that abort distance," &c. &o.^ Chambers, Book of Days, !i. 22T. 

"Yet doth not this so fruitefuU soyle [of Middlesex] yeeld comfort to the 
wayfairing man in the wintertime, by reation of the claiesli nature of soyle, 
which, after it hath tasted the Antume showers, waxeth both dyrtio and 
deepe : But vnto the countrie swaine it is as a eweete and pleasant ;jarden, in 
regard of bis hope of future profile, for 

The deepe and dirtie loathsome soyle, 
Yeelds golden gaine (o painefull toyle. 
The iadnstriouB and painefult husbandman wilt refuse a pallace, to droyle In 
these golden puddles. 16!)6. Jn. Norden. Dimr. of mddletex, p. 11-12, ed, 1723. 
See too p. IS, of 'the old and auncieut high waie to High Sernet.' '' This 
auncient high way was rernsed of wayfaring men, and carriers, by reason 
of the deepenes and dirtie passage in tbe wiuter season." 

p. 23, 1. 11 from foot : far bis, read Tyrwbitt's (vol. iv, p. 28i, nolo on 
Verse 1*685). 

p. 38. See in the Romance of Athelstoa in R liq. Autiq. ii. 93-3, an account 
of a very bst journey from London to Canterbury recorded as a wonder, 
between undern (9 a.m.) and evensong ; and back to London between even- 
song and daybreak next mOTuing. The knight professes to have ridden 30 
miles before or by prime, when he waoia to dine ; and then to be willing to ride 
So miles more. But afterwards the distance is made 60 miles. 

p. 40. Maydenchurch is Maidenhead. 'Eyaghe (says Prof. Pearson) Is 
East Yoak hamlet in Ash pariah in Axton and Dartford hundred : it lay on 
the road from Maidstone to Croydon.' For ' Neweton ', Mr J. M. Cowper sug- 
gests 'Newington about midway between Eainham and Sittiugbonrue : the 
Tillage is built on the high road ; the church (as is common) a little distance 

'. Justus Ziozeling's IlinerU Anglici brevlitima delineatin, at p. SS3 
ot his Itiiieraritttn Gallia, ko., 1616, says "Hiding post from Dover to Canter- 




bury costs three English shillings; from Canterbnrj to Sittingboame the 
same; from KittinKiK>unie to Rochester about two shillings and sixpence; 
from tli4Mic«) to (inivi>seiid, one shilling and sixpence.*' Bye*s England a* teen 
hy Fortigncr», p. 131. 

p. 41), I. K from f(H>t : for Hnal read final. 

p. 51, 1. 14. for hold read holdH. 

p. r>7, No. y. See Norfolk * mheive*, chess, in the Pastan Lettere, ed. Gaird- 
ncr, iii. 314 ; also ' HlilMrcn.* cliiUlren. 

p. 69, 1. G — 8. t! \A probably for llr« ; 11 1«, North. See Mr Skeat*s Laneelot^ 
81C4. 

p. CiC>^ 1. G from foot. ThiH ' White, quit, free,* is not the wUe^ tueri, defend, 
in 'wife I*ttter No«(»t/ Miller's Tale, 1. 2U9. 

p. IH), 1. 25. " But this ... to 1. 40, * Merchauntes Tale,* 11. 978—980." 
This explanation Ih wrong. Mr Skcat withdraws it: see his Preface to 
Chaucer'd AstroUibr. 

p. 92. Kce my l*apor on the Prioretvi, her Nun-Chaplain and 3 Priests in 
the Society *H E*»aij$ on Chaucer^ Part III. 1870. 

p. y.'), I. 18. The Promptorium * Schoo, clowt' should certainly be * Schoo- 
clowt* Skelton has : 

" Some wyth a tho rlorrt 
Bynde theyr he<iiies about.** 
Elynour Ruramyng, 1. 14.3. Skdton^s \Vork»^ i. 100, ed. Dyce, On 'oo schoo/ 
one shoe, Mr Aldis Wrij^ht compare^} Cant. laU'g^ 1. 0290 : 
*' The clerk whan he is old, and may not do 
Of Venus werkis, is not worth a scho.** 

p. 97, 1. 10. Galyngale. See Dr H. Fletcher Ilance's and Mr Daniel Han- 
bury's Pa|>ers on this spice in the Linnean Society's Jouma., 1871, It is now 
obtuind from China, where it is callod Liang-kiang^ ginger from KauMan^t 
the olii name of the prefecture of Knu-chan-fn^ in the south-western part of 
the Canton province, whence Qalan^als and Cardamoms are still imported. 

F. Porter Smith in Athnueum, Sept. 1871. 

p. KM), under Chili ndniA ; put ui for vol. 

p. 101, note. PrUlc and Litn'lincs is not Francis Thynne's. See my Hind- 
words in the Chaucer Society's e<iition of F. Tiiynne's Animadversions, 

p. 105, I. 7, 8 from foot. Notices of plenty of tournaments, &o., in Edw. 
IIFs and Rich. IPs reigns are to be foun(l in the ordinary Chronicles, Bame8*s 
Hist, of Edw. Ill, &c. Chaucer when Clerk of Uie Works put up scaffolds in 
Smithfield for Rich. II and his queen and suite to see the jousts and sports. 

Tale of Sir Thopas. 
MS. Reg 17 D. 15, leaf 240, has the missing line f : 

ffor in that contre • nas there none 
t That to hym * durst ride or gon 
Neither wif • ne chield || 
Shirley's MS. Harl. 7333, leaf 98, back, col. 2, spoils the lines : 

Til he so longe bathe redyn & gone 
Jjat he fonde in A preuy wone 
In the contree of feyre 
ffor in that Contre was yper none 
Neythir wyf ne chyde one 
So wylde 

Tyl that ther Come a grete geannt, &o. 
There is a MS. of the Canterhni^ Tales in the Hunterian Museum, Glas- 
gow, written by Godfrey Spurling of Norwich and his son, A.D. 1470. The Paris 
MS. is by "Duxwurth, scriptor,*' and seems about 1440-50. My friend Prof. 

G. Guizot kindly brought me photographs of three leaves of it 
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8EC. PAGE 

1. (Muse of this PMication. (May he skipt as gossip.) 1 

2. Choice of Manuscripts, 3 private, 3 publio .,, ... 5 

3. Arrangement of the Tales and their component Parts 

(with a Table of the Stages of the Journey (p. 42), and 

Mr J, M. Cowper^s Letter on Bob-up-and-down, p. 32) 9 

4. A few of the Specialties of our six MSS in Headings, 

Forms, and Dialect, (and a Comparison of some of 
their Various Headings with those of Harl. 7334 hg 
Mr Richard Morris, p. 70-85) ... ... ... 44 

6. The general Agreement of the MSS, and Mr EarWs 

conclusion from this ... ... ... ... 86 

6. On the Treatment of the MSS ... ... ... 87 

7. A few Notes on the Prologue, (with Mr Sheafs Letter 

Justifying Chaucer's ^ Hath in the Bam his halfe 
coursi-ronne,^ A.%) ... ... ... ... 89 

8. Mr SheaVs Letter on the days of the Tmimament, ^c, 

in The Knight^s Tale, and the probable date of 
Chaucer^s writing the Tale, A.D. 1387. (Notes, p. 104) 103 

9. Intentions, (with som£ words on Uniform Spelling, p. 1 1 3) 106 

§ 1. My first purpose was to send out these parts of 
Texts without any wor^s of introduction, but as some 
friends I care for said that it would not be fair to plump 
down before them, Tinknowing in manuscripts and Chaucer 
cram, the bare texts, I am obliged to say what Httle I can, 
though at the risk of having to unsay part of it when fuller 
knowledge comes to me, or those who now have it, speak 
out, and prove me wrong. But before entering into other 
details, let me state that the publication of these texts, and 
the foundation of the Society, are due mainly to the accom- 

b 




2 .X'X.- PBOriSSOB OHILD 01' I 

tiKsfiM American scholar, Professor F. J. ChUd of Har- 
/Tam, who called forth the publication of the Percy Folio 
■Mannscript. The first time he wrote to me asking that 
■'more Chaucer MSS should be printed, must have been 
Boon after the time when, nearly twelve years ago, I took 
my first Chaucer class at the Working Men's College, and 
went for it to see the British Museum MSS of the Canter- 
hury Tales, and specially to collate part of the Harleian 
MS 7334 with Mi Thomas Wright's print of it. I then 
conceived the hope that I might some day edit Chaucer ; 
but other work intervened ; and when, — on my ti lling Mr 
Geot^e Bel! in 1864 that his neck ought to be wrung if he 
merely reprinted Tyrwhitt's test in hia new Aldine edition, 
— he kindly asked me if I would edit Chaucer's works for 
him, I was obliged, for want of both knowledge and time, 
to hand over the task to my friend Mr Eichard Morris, 
who, I do not hesitate to say, has produced the best text of 
Chaucer yet printed. But as Mr Morris was ohliged to print 
hia text of the Poems, without giving the collations of such 
MSS as he had made. Professor Child still pressed me for a 
print of two or three of the beat MSS of the Canterhuiy 
Tales. He had produced in the United States in 1862, 
hia masterly and exhaustive essay on the use of the final e 
in the Harieian MS 7334, as printed in Mr T. Wright's 
edition of the Canterbury Tales for the Percy Society ; and 
I felt that some return was due to him from England for 
it. Moreover, any one who reads the Canterbury Tales, and 
gets to know the man Chaucer, must delight in and love 
him, and must feel sorry that so little has been done for 
the works of the genial bright soul, whose humour and wit, 
whose grace and tenderness, whose power and beauty, are 
the chief glory of our Early Literature, Shakspere critics 
there had been without end, a Shakspere Society too — no 
end of minor Shakspere Societies ; — but who ever heard of 
a Chaucer Society till our own began 1 Wliat Chaucer 
critic had there been, till lately, except Tyrwhittl Was 
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the work of the Thynnes, 'Wartoii, Uny, Ac, or of our 
modems, enough for Coaccer ! Sorely not. 

The Early English Test Society hail, by XIr Stent's 
generous help, undertaken to do justice to Chaucer's great 
contemporary— above him in moral height, below him 
in poetic power — Williara, the author of The Vision of 
Pierg Ploieman, by an edition of the three versions of his 
chief work, executed with Mr Skeat's well-proved ability, 
fiillness, and care. The hands of that Society were too lull 
to undertake an edition of Chaucer, or the texts of him that 
Professor Child wanted ; and there was therefore nothing 
for it, but to have a Chaucer Society, for which I could 
print Manuscripts, and get friends to write essays, and 
print originals, that would be useful for an edition of the 
Poet's works by some man, or men, more fit for the t«sk than 
myself. I am bound to confess that iny love for Chaucer — 
and he comes closer to me than any other poet, except Ten- 
nyson — would not byiteelf have made me give up the time 
and trouble I can so ill afford to bestow on this task ; but 
when an American, who had done the best bit of work on 
Chaucer's words, asked, and kept on asking, for texte of oiii 
great English poet, could an Englishman keep on refusing 
to produce them 1 When tliat American had laid aside his 
own work to help, heart and soul, in the great simple 
for freeing his land from England's legacy to it, the curse 
of slavery, eould one who honoured him for it, who felt 
strongly how mean had been the feeling of England's 
upper and middle classes on the "War, as contrasted with the 
nobleness of our suffering working-men,— could one such, I 
say, fail to desire to sacrifice something that he might help 
to weave again one bond between (at least) the Chaucoc- 
lovcrs of the Old Country and the Kew ? No. That edu- 
cated England may never so again fail in sympathy with 
all that is noblest in the education of America, I sincerely 
trust. But the Oxford rejection of Gladstone followeii the 
Oxford rejection of Peel, while Camlmdge has never been 



a1ilo ta tolerate a Peel or a Gkdstone in any state ; aud 
therefore one must not expect too mucli.' Meantime, Lere 
is Part I of sis teste of Chaucer'a Canterbury Tales, 

' If any subscriber, ai-8outhern or -NorUieni, requires an apology 
for the statement above, I desire that he maj Rod it in the saying 
of a, clerical friend of mine, a, dignified Mambcr of Convocation, 
who in answer to iny argument that the Roman ce- element— sboivn 
in the doctrines of Apostolical Succession, Baptismal Regeneration, 
iui. — was the ruinous one to the Church, anawered, " My dear 
fellow, the Komanoe-element ia the only one that makes men of 
ng, and is worth fighting for. You're as mad as a hatter about 
your Early English Tesla, and you wouldn't be worth a penny if 

[P.S. " On* miiiit net expect tea much" (1- 2 from tcp). 

Compare the following extract from the tetter of the New-York 
special oonespondent in America of the Dail;/ Ifems, dated Dl'c. 
17, and contained in the Daily Nerci of Dec. 30, 1868, the day 
aft«r I wrote the pass^e above. 

" Talking of the tendency of the American press to the fostering 
of hatred to England, in which so many Englishmen devoutly 
believe, I was a good deal amused last evening by lighting on the 
following in the Satwrday Jteview of Nov, 31: 

' But a genuine American believes, or at least his English ad- 
mirers believe for him, that such an odmirable product of civiliza- 
tion as himself cannot be too many times repeated. He establishes 
hia spittoons and otJier institutiong a thtmsand milra further to the 
west^ and proclaims that the great designs of Heaven for the 
regeneration of the world are advancing rapidly to their fulfil- 
ment. The civilization which he propagates is hotter perhaps 
than barbarism, and that is the utmost that can be said in favour 
of it. The language which he speaks is an ugly corruption of 
English, and we can hardly conceive a greater misfortune to the 
world than that this language should be generally adopted.' 

" If I did not remember the comments of this same journal, and 
of the TiKiei, on American men, manners, and things during the 
war, I Ehould say that this was as gross a piece of insult to a 
nation as 1 had ever seen in print. But this I will say, that any- 
thing approaching to it in ignorant brulality I have never seen in 
any American newspaper laying the smallest claim to respect- 
ability, or anything in any Ainerican newspaper so well calculated 
to escite hatred between the two countries. When people in 
England hold up their hands over the part played by press writers 
in fostering enmity between the ' two kindred peoples,' they must 
therefore fis their eyes, not on New York, but on London," 

May knowledge of this fact i^read in America, tliat, mixed with 
many sensible men and (P.S.) one Caliban (^Athenavnt, Feb. 13, 
1B69, p. 243, col. 1) who write for The Satvrday, are some pert 
puppies who much need their mammies to box their little ears and 
send thera to bed. 'Hll the time comea for that maternal popping, 
Americans thould he " amused " by our small curs' yelps. It's 
generaJly the big dogs that they yowl at. Let our friends over the 
lirater also note what the old snarls and howls of The Saturday 
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§ 2. Mamiscriptu chosen /or prlHting. 
In the autumn of 1861, while on a walking-tour tlirougli 
Sussex, I had seen Lord Leconfield's MS of the Canter- 
hury Tales, and both then and on a subsequent journey 
to Petworth, I thought the MS was old and good enough 
to deserve collation for the nest edition of Chaucer. 
In 1864, I think, by Dr G. H. Kingsley's kindnoBS, 
I had an opportunity of collating part of the Ellesmera 
MS, wliich proved to be a good text, without the pro- 
vincialiams of the Harleian 7334, but with (as it then 
seemed to me) a superfluity of final ds to its slialVs, 
ing'a, &c. At a later date Mr Wm. "W. E. Wynne 
of Peniarth, the legatee of the Hengwrt collection, was 
kind enough to bring his MS of the Tales to town for me ; 
and a collation of part of it with a page or two of the Man 
of Law's Tale from Tyrwhitt'a favourite MS (the Cam- 
bridge Univ. DJ. 4. 24) that Mr W. Aldis "Wright had 
printed privately as a basis for his edition, showed that the 
Hengwrt MS had more of Mr Richard Morris's theoretical 
final e's than the Dd. MS, and was probably more worth 
printing. Here then were three Manuscripts which, as 
being in private hands, and not therefore so generally ac- 
cessible as others in public libraries, it was desirable to 
print ; and the owners of these MSS at once generously 
consented to let tliem be put in type. A fourth private 
MS I wished also to see — from the character of it left at 
the British Museum, by the late Mr Gamett — and if it 
proved good, to print, that ftom the Stowe collection (I 
boheve), the Collection whith Lord Ashbumham bought, 
and has almost "buried in one of those sepulchres of MSS 
which, by courtesy, are called Libraries " {TynoMtt's Cant. 
Tales, iv. 166-7, Int. Disc. § xsvi). But unfortunately my 
applications to Lord Ashburnham have proved of as httle 

!i;wiiist Mr Bright have lately turned lo. Their turn for a ohango 
will come some Asty.l 



§ 2. LOBD A8HBURKHA». THE OAUBBIDaB MBS. 

avail as that former one for leave to print liia Welflli MSS, 
for hia answer to which Mr Matthew Arnold haa noted 
liiin for our, and all future, time; " that by printing, the 
Taluo of the MSS might be leseened on a future Bala." ' 
An odd nineteenth-century rendering of the old noUeese 
oUige ! I had written and printed a strong comment on it, 
but have cut it out of the proof because I have heard that 
an accident to hia head in early life should make ua feel 
for, and not be angry with, Lord Ashbumham, as it exempts 
him from the rale that hinds the noblemen and gentlemen 
of England, who, following the lead of a Eosburghe, a 
Uevonshire, a Spencer, an Ellesmere, &c., gladly atknow- 
ledge that with rare hterary treasures they may not "do wLat 
they will mth their own," that they are trustees of them for 
the benefit of the nation ; and whenever any genuine call is 
made on them for temporary access to those treasures, in 
order to print them h n a wiLhng y put themselves 

to inconvenience to nab h purpiw be carried out, 
and the contents oh MS hu. s u d for the use of 
scholars, and frov h haa f dea u ion by firo or 
other accident. 

For the other three MbS for our Societj , I had then to 
turn to public Libraries ; and with the desire of choosing, if 
possible, one from each of our great stores of MSS, Lon- 
don, Cambridge, and Oxford, I selected temporarily the 
Lansdowne 851, from the British Museum, and went up 
to see again the MSS at Cambridge and Oxford. At 
Cambridge the choice lay Ijetween two, the early paper 
MS Dd. 4. 24 already mentioned, which wanted many 
leaves, and the vellum one, Gg, 4. 27, wanting only a few 
leaves, Taut disfigured by many provincialisms and careless- 
nesses of the copier. So much repelled was I by the con- 
tinual liese for Ma, sahat for thalt, &c,, of this latter MS 
that all my faith ia Mr Bradshaw'a assurance of its occa- 
sional good readings waa necessary to make me adopt this 

' Cornhill Magazine, Esaay on Celtic Literature. 



i 2. THE OAMBRIDOB AND OXFOBD UNlVERSITt M88. 7 

MS. Again and again I heaitatod, — that heae waa so 
offensivej — but the large omissions in Dd. 4. 2i, and the 
fact that Gg. 4, 27 contains Chancei'a A B G, Lenvoy to 
Scogan, Flee from the press, In May when eueryheriis lyjt, 
De Amico ad Amicum, with Answer (in one q^uire, and 
tlien) Troilus, Legend of Good Women, (Cant Tales), Par- 
liament of Fowls ' {all which we sliall have to print irom 
it in courae of time), made me reluctantly settlo on this 
latter MS, At Oxford I had no hesitation in ratifying 
Mr Morris's selection of the Corpus MS as the oldest in 
writing, and seemingly the best in text. But I wished 
to find another to substitute for the Lansdowne MS from 
the British Museum, and as the Barlow 20 had heen 
strongly recommended to me- — and it is, probably, next 
to the Corpus in age — I collated parts of it. "Without 
doubt it had some fair readings here and there ; but 
there were so many had ones, and some were so scan- 
dalous — as in 1. 2836 {Wright), in the mourning after 
Arcite's death, scratching of chickens, for cheeks,— \h.a.t 
after three tries at it I was obliged to give it up. Arch. 
Seld. B. 14 was the next I tried, and I reckon it the best 
of the disappointing Bodleian lot, through all of which, as 
well as the IJew College and Trinity MSS, I went. More- 
oyer, Arch. Seld. B. 14 has the merit of being the one MS 
of the Tales which groups the Man of Law's Tale with the 
Shipman'a and its foUowera ; though it drags the Man of 
Law down to the Shipman, instead of putting the Shipman 
and its followers up to the Man of Law, as Mr Bradshaw 
rightly does. But as the readings of Arch. Sold. B. 14 
were poor in many places, I did not feel juatiliod in throw- 
ing over the Lansdowne MS for it. The result then was, 
that the Corpus MS was to represent Oxforil. 

Of the British Museum MSS, the Harl. 7334 is no 

doubt the oldest and best. It was first picked out and 

edited by Mr Thomas Wright, for the Percy Society, and 

Lydgate's Temple of Glau ia at tlia end. 
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then stereotyped as a. half-crown double-column reprint, 
Mr Jephson re-edited and cooked it for Mr Eobert Bell's 
stereotyped poBt-8vo edition (J. W. Parker, now Griffiii), 
adding fipnl e's at discretion, to make the test symmetrical, 
lastly, Mr JRicherd Morris edited this Harl. 7334 for the 
new Aldine edition of Chaucer's Works, marking all his 
additions and interpolations by italics. After his careful 
print of the MS, another by me was needless, and T there- 
fore turned to "the Lansdowne MS No. 851, which," saya 
Mr "Wright {Introduction, p. si, 2-col. edition), " appears 
to he, of those in the British Museum, nest in antiquity 
and value to the MS Harl," The other MS claiming 
most attention was the Sloane 1685, which Sit F. Madden 
had on two different occasions during his Keepership, de- 
cided (for me) to contain the oldest writing and yellum of 
any of the Museum MS3 of the Canterbury Talea. I 
should have felt bound by his opinion, as part of the MS is 
pMbably older than the Lansdowne, but for tliese reasons : 

1. his successor, and another officer of the Department of 
MSS, did not share his view as to the ^e of this Sloane MS. 

2. The MS was iu two hands, one (from leaf 63) later than 
the other. 3. The tales of Thopas, Melibe, the Manciple, 
and Parson, were not in it ; and for the Society complete 
MSS were wanted. 4. The part of the text in the old hand- 
writing which I collated, did not turn out well. The Harleian 
1768 offered another alternative j but its test was not first- 
rate, its Chanons-Yemans Tale was imperfect ; and as Mr T. 
"Wright and Mr E, Morris {Peef. I. v.) had declared in favour 
of the Lansdowne, I took it on trust, after a hasty look at it ; 
though, had I known as much of it as I do now, I should 
have tried harder for a substitute for it.' Still, it has good 



If we do not get enough auhsoribera to enable us to print 6 
■e MSS of the Tales together, as promised in our Prospectua, we 
may yet be able to print 2 or 3 MSS aeparateJy, or perhaps one, 
— say Arch. Seld. B. 14, or any other good MS that turns up — with 
collations of two othera. But as we may not be able to do this. I 
1 np the gaps in the Corpus M3 witb extntofs from Aroh, 
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readings (see Mr Morris's Preface, L v, vi), and is a, M8 
that ought to be in type. Eesidea, its provincialiama and 
mistakes da not ofTend me, at least, more than those of the 
Cambridge one do. Further details as to each of the sis 
MSS chosen, miist be put off till the arrangement of the 
Tales if 



§ 3. ArraHgeinmi of the Tales and their component Parts. 

There ia only one man in the world, I beheve, who 
thoroughly understands this subject, and he is the 
Librarian of the University of Cambridge, Mr Henry Brad- 
shaw, M.A., Fellow of King's ColJoge, Cambridge. He 
has lately agreed to throw his work into the Society's pub- 
lications, but ia not able to fix any time for its appearance. 
What I say, therefore, ia merely by way of a stopgap, — to 
explain "Group A, Fragment 1," in the Six-Text — and 
may have to be cast aside in favour of Mr Bradshaw's 
statements and conclusions when they appear. 

It ia impossible for any one to esamino any number of 
MSS of the Canterbury Tales, without having the differ- 
ences in their arrangemetita of the Tales forced on his 
notice. Let any one cast his eye over my Trial-Tables in 
Six-Text Part T (now superseded by my later scheme incor- 
porating some of Mr Bradshaw's subsequent alterations and 
suggestions), and he will see how widely the MSS vary. 
No examiner of the MSS can fail also to see, 3ndly, that cer- 
tain Prologues of Tales are made moveable by the copiers, 
heading sometimes one tale, sometimes another — see the 
Speeiinem in Part I ; — and Srdly, that some Tales are, as 
Tyrwhitt says of the Menkes and Nonnes Preestes, "inse- 
parably linked '" together (by " Eiholde the Murie Wordea 

Seld. B. 14, and the gaps in the Cambridge MS ivith extracts from 
Sloaue 1683. Neither of these Bupplementarj MSS can claim in 
go in the first class, even if they are admitted into the Becoud. I 
should put them in the third. 

' iv, 171, ad. 1786, Introdaetory Diicanrae, g xavii. 
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of the Hooat^" " Bihoia the Myrie talkyng of the Hoost'," 
&c.), whila otliers are mdependeut of those preceding oi 
following them, or of both. 4thly, A careful reader like 
Mr Aiesander J. Ellia,^ notes at once on reading the Tales 
— what Tyrwhitt noticed before him (iv. 181, Introd. Disc. 
§ xxvii, note 31), and notes on 1. 12942 and 15530) — that 
two at least cannot have been finally revised by Chaucer, 
OS he has made the Second Nun say of herself, while 
speaking her Tale to her hearers, that she ia an " unworthy 
mte of Eve " (1. 11990, p. 121, Wright), and 
Yet pray I you that reden that I write, 
Forgevo me, Sc. (I. 12006, -7, p. 121, Wright). 
Chaucer also makea the Shipman, when speaking of 
women, say we, our, us, as if he were a woman himself; 
and Sthly, every reader notices that Chaucer has left his 
great work incomplete, for, having said that the 29 persona 

' "to the Shipman and W the lady Prioresse." ElUamerc SIS. 
' "to Chaucer." Sengmrt MS. 

' It 1h certain that the poem is altogether fragmentaiy, and, aa 
the manoscripta and editors do not all agree in the order of the 
pieces, it is probable that no order as yet adopted is that into 
which Chancer woidd have cast the poems had he lived to give 
them the esteneion origtnally designed. For example, in the 
Seeoande Ntmnei Tale, supposed to be told by a moman, not mrit- 
ten by a man, we have — • 

And though that I, unworthy tone of Eve, 
Be eynful, yet aocepto my bileve. 11990 

Yet pray I you that reden that I tvrite. 1 2006 

Again, in the Schipmannci Tale, supposed to be told by a vusii, iu 
speaking of wiToa we find — 

The sety housbond algat moste pay. 
He most Vi clotho in f ul good array, 
Al for his oughue worschip ricbely ; 
In which array Tee daunce joliiy ; 
And if that he may not, paraventure, 
Or elles wil not such dispens endure. 
But thyiiketh it is wasted and i-losC, 
Than moot another paye for oure cosfj 
Or lene us gold, that is perilous. \IA22 
These expressions are in both cases irreconcilable with tlie sup- 
posed speaker,' so that there must have been some jolting or over- 
eight in the editing. — A. J, EUia'a Early Englith PrenuHEi/xtion, 
p. 2H. 

Tale of tha WifO or Bath.— P. 
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of his company— TV Lom he, or tlie MSS we have of him , 
afterwards turns into 34, ' — were to tell two tales on the 
jonmey to Canterbury, and two on their way back (seem- 
ingly turned into one each way, afterwards), he haa yet 
left UB only 24 Tales (for Gamehjn is no more hia than it's 
mine) — 22 complete, and 2 jucomplete (The Cook's and 
Squire's). — Tyrwiitt's conclusion, then, is irreeiatible that 
the Ta/es as a whole were "left imperfect" (iv. \2(i,Iuirod. 
Disc. § iii), and that their "defects and inconaiatenciea . . 
can only he accounted for on the supposition that the work 
was never finished by the Author" (iv. 131, Int. Disc. § iv). 
The book being thus confessedly fragmentary, the 
question is, Can the separate fragments of it be identified, 
and their groupings together traced! Tyrwhitt undertook 
to answer the question in the affirmative, and made out the 
answer to his own satisfaction. He of course relied on the 
ebats of the Host with the other chavacters of the Tales, ot 
these others' chats with one another, which intervene be- 
tween the Tales, and in which Chaucer has mainly told the 
incidents of the journey, carried on the action of the story 
(Tyrw. iv. 117, Int. Disc. § ii, n. 2). Tyrwhitt's arrange- 
ment of the Tales was, in fact, that of his best MSS, that 
of the MS which Mr Kichard Morris now holds to be the 
best grammatically, the EUesmere, which is as follows ; 



I Prologue 


10 Clerk 


18 Tliopas 


2 Kuight 


n Merchant 


lOMelibo 


3 Miller 




20 Monk 


4 Reeve 


12 Squire 


21 Nun's Priest 


fiCook 


13 Franklin 




. 




22 Second Nun 


e Man of Law 


14 Doctor 


23 Canon's Yeoman 




15 Pardoner 




7 Wife of Bath 




24 Manciple 


8 Friar 


16 Shipman 




9 Sompoour 


17 Prioress 


25 Parson 



' Chaucer Bays, " wel njne and twenty," that is, at least 29, "was 
come into (hat hostelrje." He eaumeratea 30, to which have to he 
added Chaucer, the Host, and afterwards the Chanoun and his 
Teman : total, 34 pilgrims. — A. J. Ellis. 
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But before wo can proceed with our discussion of the 
Prt^mentB, and the Groups of the Tales, and their order of 
enccession, we lavst considei tliat of the stages and days of 
the journey. This question is treated by Dean Stanley in 
hia very pleasant Hishncal Memofiale of Canterbury, p. 
209 — 218, a book that every one of our memhera ought to 
buy or borrow, and read, especially as it contains an ac- 
count, p. 218 — 238, from the Merchant's Second Tale, or 
the History of Beryn, in TJrry'a Chaucer, and other sources ', 
of what the Pilgrims saw and did in Canterbury. Dean 
Stanley says : 

"Not naly are the stages of the route indistinclly niarked, 
but the distances are bo roughly calculated as to introduce 
into the geography, thongh on a small scale. iDOOngniities 
almost as great as those which disflgure the ' Winter's Tale ' 
and 'The Two Gentlemen of Verona.' The journey, although 
at that time usually occupying three or four days, is com- 
presBed into the hours between sunrise and sunset on an 
April day ; an additional pilgrim is made to overtake them 
within seven miles of Canterbury, ' by galloping hard for 
three miles ; ' and the tales of the last two miles occupy a 
space eqoal to an eighth part of the whole journey of iilly 

Out members will find, as we go on, that there is no real 
leaaon for supposing that Chaucer made such a mess of his 
gec^raphy, or that he compressed bis jonraey into one day. 
Meantime we will take as correct the Dean's statement, 
that the journey (of 56 miles, or thereabouts) usually occu- 
pied three or four days, aa his authorities for it are the facta 
that Isabella, queen of Edward II, was four days on the 
road {Hut. Mem. p. 237, note 1, referring to Archcuologia, 
xxxvi. (meaaing xsxv.) 461), and that 

" On the last day of Juno, 1360, John [King of France] took 
his departure from the Tower of London, and proceeded to 

' See Lydgale's Siege of Thebes, written as a Buppiementary 
Canterbury Tale (eaj's Mr Bradahaw), and Nichols's translation o( 
Enwmus's Pilgrimage. The History of Beryn, and Lydgate'a Siege 
of Thebes, will be edited for our Society. The latter is printed in 
Bpeght's and subsequent blaoh-letter ChauoerB. 
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Ellhani Palace, where a grand farewell entortaiament lind 
beeQ prepared by Queeii Philippa ; ou the next day, July 1st, 
after dinner, the King took his leave, and passed the night at 
Dftrtford. It may suffice to observe that five days were 
occnpied in his journey to Canterbury, where he arrived ou 
Jaly 4th, remaining one night, and proceeded on the following 
day, being Sunday, to Dover. The Journal records the fre- 
qaent offerings aud alms diepensed liberally by the King at 
various places along his route from Eltham to the friars at 
Dartford, the master and brothers of the Ostel Dieu at Ospring, 
where he lodged for the night" ... (p. 274, col. 1.) 

We turn to the Dean's authorities for further details, and 
find Mr Bond in tlie Arclimoloijia ' Tvriting thus ; 

(p. 461.) " On the 4th of Juno [1358] Isabella set out on 

' Dean Stanley's authority in ATchmologia, sxxv. 461, ia a Paper 
" by Edw. A, Bond, Esq. [then] Egerloo Librarian in the Depart- 
ment of MSS, British Museam " (aow Keeper of the USS there), 
read March, 1864, and entitled "Notices of the Last Days of Isabella, 
Qaeen of Edward the Second, drawn from an account of the Ex- 
peases of her Honsebold." Id it Mr Bond says, p. 4o . . : " The docu- 
ment to which I DOW wish to draw attention is the Cottoniau 
Manoseript^ Galba E. xiv, injured by the fire of 1731, and since 
Testored, It contains an account of the expenses of the houiiehold 
of Queen Isabella, from the beginning of October, in the year 185T, 
to the 4th ot Deoeiuber, in 11158, a few days after her bnrial, and 
more than three months after her death, which it fixes at the 22nd 
of August. 

"The account is made up in Ibe usual form of royal household 
books, embracing, in distiiict divisions, the general daily expenses ; 
sums given ia alran ; misoellaneoua necessary expenses ; disburse- 
menU for dress, headed ' Magna Qarderoba ; ' purchases of ptate 
and jewellery, headed ' Jocalia ; ' gifts, payments to messengers ; 
and, iMtly, ' Prtestila,' or imprests for various services. 

" The first division of the account Htatea simply the sums ex- 
pended daily ia the different departments of the household ; but in 
the margin are entered the names of visitors who may have been 
entertained during the day, together with memoranda of the move- 
ments of the household from place to place. From these notices, 
bald as they are, and the study of entries in other divisions of the 
account, we are able to gain some insight into the degree of per- 
eonal freedom enjoyed by the Queen ; the connectiouB she main- 
tained or had formed at this period ; the consideration she obtained 
at the Court of the great King, her son ; and even into her personal 
dupoaition and occupations (p. i5S), 

Cp. 456.) "About the middle of October [1357],— the actual 
date is lost by injury of the document,— the Queen set out from 
Hertford on a pilgrimage to Canterbury. She rested at Tottenham, 
Iiondon, Elthnm, Dartford, and Rochester ; in going or returning, 
visited Leeds Castle, and was again at Hertford at the begiuning 
of Novembtr." 
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a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and a Tiait of nearly three weeliH' 
duration to Leeds Castle. Slie rested at Tuttenliam on tlie 
4th, at London on t!m bth and 6(A, where ehe received the 
CountesB of Waireu to dioner, and many Dohlemen after 
dinner. At DuTtford on the 1th; at Rocheaier rni the 8(i (the 
Countesa of Warren again dining with her). At Ospringe on 
the 9th, and at Canterbury on the 10th,aHd Uth ; entertaining 
there the Ahhot of St Augnstine's hoth days. Under the 
division of ' Alma,' arc recorded the Queen's oblatioiiB at the 
tomb of St Thomaa : the crown of his head {the part having' 
the tonsure, cut off by his assassins), and point of tlie sword 
(with which he had been slain) ; and her payment to min- 
strels playing ' in volta ;' as bIho her oblations in the church 
of St Augustine, and her donations to various hospitals and 
religious honaes in the city. 

" On the 12Ui she returned to Osjnnge, anil on the i3th pro- 
ceeded to Leeds Castle, where she remained till the 2nd of 
July." ' 

Noting then the sleeping-places on tlie joamey, — Dartford, 
Roc/iester, Ospringe,* — we turn nest to M. Douet-d'Arcq ;• 
he gives the following eketch at hia p. 283, of King John's 
journey to Dover, extracting it from his MS, a 4to-paper 
one of 96 leaves, with 14 blank, in the National {now 
Imperial) Lihrary, 'oii il est olasse sous le n°' 98-25 dii 
supplement au fonds fran^aia.' { King John's firat stage, 
to (Greenwich for) Eltham was by water.) 

" Voici son itin^raire, que nous tirons, comiiie le premier, 
de notro document : 

Itinlraire du ro! Jean, rfe Londrea a Calais. 
Mardi 30 juin 



■ The reader will find all the entries in the Cotton MS relating 
to the QuBBn'a journeys to Canterbury, in tha Firat Appendix to 
tbii Preface. Mr Bond and Mr E. M. Ttiompson have kindly helpod 
me in reading some twisty bits. 

' That roarkeCs were held in Ospringe in 1300, wo know from 
JAher QarderolHS Edm. I, p. 1-2; (or his Treasurer reoeivea "de 
villa de Ospring, pro tronsgresdone mensural', 13s. 4d.," among the 
" Perguisitet of the Market . , fines upon conviction for deficiency 
la quality or quantity of goods Ho!d in the market, and levied on 
millers, bakers, brewers, persons who refused to lake tbe current 
money of the realm, transgressed the meaaure of com, Sen., or made 
bread deficient in weight." — i*. p. xxii. 

■ For King John's Hxpensea on hie journey, see the Second 
Appendix to ttis Preface. ' Eltham. 
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Depart d'EIfan. — CoucUt h 

Derth/ord.' 
Depart de Dertliford aprea 

diner. — Gile d Roceslre.^ 
B^psrt de Rocestre.— Diner A 

Slibome,^ Sourer el gile i 



i — — 



Manii 
Mercredi 



Depart d'HoBpringe. — Diner et 
gtte d CantorbMe.^ 

Depart de Cantorberie. Ar- 
riv6a k Douvrea. 

Siijour & Doavres. 

S^jour & Douvres. 

Depart de Douvros. Arrivee il 

After this ■we may fairly assume that the regular sleep- 
ing-places on the road were Dart/ord, Rochester, Ospringe, 
and that Chaucer and his fellow Pilgrima were three or four 
days on their journey. We shall now inquire whether 
these asawniptiona suit the statements and allusions of the 
Tales, whether our Yoyagers " passed the night at Dart- 
ford," Kocheater, and Ospringe, lite King John of France, 
and Queen Isabella of England before him ; whether the 
Pilgrims dined at Sittingbouine, also like King John. For 
this purpose we return to the Tales, and the chata between 
them ; but let me first aak any reader who doubts whether 
56 miles oonid take up three days and a halTa ride, to 
recollect what this 14th-century Canterbury road — all stiif 
sticky London-Clay,^ mind, except one little bit of chalk, 
and two bits of drift — is likely to have been, 

Whan that Aprille, with his eohowres awoote, 
The drought of Marche ha[d] peroed to the roots, 

' Darltford, it quinze inillea de Londrcs, 

^ Rochester, il vingt-neuf milles de Londrea. 

' Sittingbom, ou Sittlngbourne, a trente-neuf millea trois quarts 
da LondreB. ' Ospring. 

' Canterbury, a claquante-quatre millea et demi de Loodres, et 
ik seize de Douvreti. 

' I sha'n't soon forget a spring walk in the wood hj the aide of 
Shooter's Hill, on ona of our Sunday geologiciil eKcursiona from the 
Worlting Men's College. The wet clay waa more like ice covered 
with soft butter, tban anything else | and the way wa slipt about — 
eapecially those at tiie tail of the party — waa a joke to gee. 
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and how Chaucer twice calls our attention to the kind of 
swampy field the road actually was, hy making the Host say 
(1) of himself to the Monk, ahout the latter's awfully heavy 
Tregedia or Tale ; and (2) of the drunken Cook : 

(1) For sicurly, ner gingling of the bellis 16280 
That on your bridil hong on every syde, [See 1.169-70] 
By heven king, that for us alle dyde, 

I schold er this han falle doun for sleep, 
Although the slough had never hen so deep . . 

(2) He also hath to do more than ynough (1. 1G995) 
To kepe him and his capil out of the slottgh, 

the deep holes full of slosh that, even in the nineteenth 
century, one has oneself occasionally flopped into on cross- 
country roads. 

Further, the reader must recollect that the Pilgrims wore 
out for a holiday, more or less of a lark, and not for a hard 
ride to lose leather; and that, even now, men and their 
sisters out for a riding-tour do not generally ride more than 
20 or 25 miles a-day. To allow 15 or 16 miles a-day for 
a large party along the bad narrow roads of near 500 years 
ago^ is not unreasonable, especially when we consider the 

' Come down 365 years later, and take an account of two pieces — 
no doubt a fair sample of the whole — of the North-Western road 
from Liverpool to London, in May, 1752. First, between Warring- 
ton and Knutsford : " we set out in our post-chaise ; — Valerius and 
the servant rid as before ; — we had not gone a mile when we were 
obliged to relinquish it, and exchange places with the two horse- 
men. In all the world I believe there are not such roads as these, 
they being but a continued heap of ridges, so very deep that I ex- 
pected every minute when I should be swallowed up in some of *em. 
We suffered three overturn ings before we could persuade ourselves 
to quit our vehicle : the poor horses were to be pitied, for one or 
the other was seldom five minutes on his legs." [After KnUbS- 
ford,] " The frequent overturning of our chaise obliged us often to 
turn back to give Valerius and the servant assistance." — Narrative 
of the Journey of an Irish Oentleman through England in the year 
1752 (privately printed for Mr Henry Huth, 1869), p. 26-7. Second, 
on horseback, between Leek and Ashborne (12 miles from Derby) : 
" The roads were almost impassable. Sometimes we were buried 
up to our horses' bellies [in Chaucer's slough']^ and at others we 
rode on such dangerous precipices as had almost endangered our 
falling. Certainly the roads in England are the most disagreeable 
[part] of it, which they attribute to the fertility of the soil ; and 
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style of cart-horse on which, men rode at the time, and that 
more of the Pilgtitna than the S^nn'a Priest, who rude 
' upon a Jade,' a ' hora hothe I'oul and lene,' 1. 1C299, might 
have been mounted, like Lydgate,' " on a palfray slender, 
long, and leane," where ' slender ' probahly means ' scraggy.' 
If too we may take as correct for Chaucer's journey, 
Lydgate'a account of how his fellow-travellers listened to 
him, the cavalcade could have only gone at a wait {Ipaas 
only : L 827, nest page),— see Arundel MS 110, leaf 18 :— 

The same hour / nl! the hool Roufe 
Of the pylgrymea f rydyng round aboute 
In my t«le / whan I gan procede 
Behercyng forth / as it was in dede 
Wlian EdippuB / buryed was and graue 
How hia souea / the kyngdara forto iiaue 
Among hem silf / be ful mortal hate 

ffor tlie crowne / gonne to debate 

Slorie of Thebes, Part II, Spegbt's Chaucer, 1602, 

foL 358, col. 2? 

A. I. By tlie chats at the end of the General Prologue, 

and between the Talcs of the Knight and Miller, Miller and 

Eeeve, Eeeve and Cook, the General Prologue and these 

[that] la so rich that the treading of a horse roots up the Bround." 
— Ibid. p. ST. I am obliged to insist on the road- and liorse-pointi;, 
as Bome non-riding frienda have seen no difficult; )□ the one April 
day's rida to Canterbury by the party of Pilgrims, incloding three 
women (one oldish), a ploughman on his (cart-) mare, a sailor \iho 
rode 'as he couthe,' and a Miller who was drank before ho got to 
Deptford. Suoh a party oould no more have done the distance in a 
day than have flown. 

' Storie qf Thebe»,\a SpeghfB Ca<tii.c«-, ISOa, fol. 3Mback,ooI. 1. 
' Mr Bradsbaw also suggests that the (to me furious) line in- 
troduced by MSS HatUin 1, Bawl, Poet, 141, 149, Koyal IT D xv, 
into the Man of Law's end-Lijik (or Shipman's Prologue), — line 'i 
following — 

'Now, good men,' quod oure Hoste, 'horkeneth me t 

Abydetb, for Goddes digne paf«ioun 

Though [ttial] jo stiote on this grene here adouu, 3 

Fur ne shule haue a predicacioun : — 
points to a possifila halting of the Pilgrims now and then, to hear a 
Tale tolcL Another supposition that has been hazardod elsewhere, 
tliat the Tales were told in the Inns where the Pilgrims slopt for 
dinner and at night, is negatived by the many references in the 
Taltn to the party being on horseback while the Tales were being 
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Tales are, to use TynvHtt's phrase quoteJ nlxive, " insepar- 
ably linked" to ono another (altbough the Hatton MS 1 doe« 
unlink the Cook's Tale, and put it, with Ganielyn, after the 
Man of Law's Tale). Aa the Cook's Tale is left incomplete 
— though with spurious endings, in MS Bodley 686 (of 
13 lines), RawHnson MS Poet. 149 (of 4 lines), Lansdowne 
851, &c. (of a different i lines), and in other MSS of 2 
lines — and the spurious tale of Gamelyn is put after it (ia 
at least 20 MSS), and as there is no inseparable link^ be- 
tween the Cook's Tale and any other, the Firat Fragment 
naturally ends with it. Moreover, as no other Fragment 
groups with this first one, we may take the first Fragment 
as also tliB first Group, or Group A. 

The two allusions to time and place in Group A are, 1. 
in the Prologue, L 82i-9 (Wright's 2.coL ed.), when the 
Host starts the Pilgrims and the Tales : 

A morwe whan the day bigan to Bprynge, 

Up roos cure ost, and wftB oure althur cok 

And gaderud us togider alle in a flok. 

And forth we riden' a litel more than paaa, 827 

' Following TjTwhitt and Mc Bntdshaw, I adopt this term, though 
hooh-and-eye is the ono really wanted. 

' From Tlie Tabard, whioh atill eiiata : see a letter in The Daiii/ 
A'e-ivi of Jan. 23, 18G9 ;^ 

"Sir,— All pilgrima tiJ Canterbury or Southwnrk will be glad lo 
bear that, notwithstanding your mortuary notioe in to-day's article, 
Chaucer's Tabard, alias Ihe Talbot, ia still hale and hearty. I had 
ocular and bibnlar demouatraCion o£ the fact no later than last 
Wednesday, when I drank at the bar a glass oC bitter that would 
have warmed the heart even of Chaucer's /rere. All losers of old 
liOndon should stroll now and then down the Higfa-tdreet, Borough, 
and drop into the antique hostelries which, with their quaint, pic- 
turesque, tumble-down, old courtyards and galleriea and outlraild- 
ingn, cluster close togellier on the left-hand side, as though to warm 
their old bones and comfort each other in this frightfully reform- 
ing age. The most noticeable, beginning from London-bridge, are 
the old King's Head, the White Hart and Silver Gridiron (whera 
Mr Fichwick first mode the acquaiotaoce of that friend of our 
youth, and flatterer of the sex, Mc Samuel Welier), the George, the 
Tabard (now the Talbot), the Queen's Head, the Three Tuns, the 
i^par, and the Nag's Head. One day, as I was mooning through 
the White Hart courtyard, a woman leaning over the balcony asked 
me if I wished lo ace any one. I replied that I should like to see 
Mr Welier, who osed to live here. 'Oh I' said she, 'he doesn't live 
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TJnto the waterynge of seint Thomfta ; 
And there owre ost bigan Lis bors aroste. 

2. in the Eeeve's Prologue, where tha Host saya to 
Eeeve, L 3903-6, 

Bey forth thi tale, and tarye nat the tyme ; 
Lo, hoer is Depford,' and it is passed prime* ; 
Lo, Grenewich, ther many a Bchrewe ia inne ; 
It were al tyme thi tale to bygynne. 

Deptford ia three miles down the road ; and aa only tlie 
Eeeve'a Tale and the Cook's incomplete one follow in Group 
A, we mnst suppose that Chancer meant to insert here the 
Tales of some, at least, " of the five City-Mechanica and the 
Ploughman" {Tyrwhitt, iv. 188, Int. Dhc. § slii.), which 
have not reached ns (and which he perhaps never wrote), 
in order to hring his party to their first night's restijig- 
place, Dartfoid, 15 miles from London. 

B. II. Tyrwhitt's planing of the Man of Law's Tale after 
the Cook's (or Gamelyn) is justified hy aU the M8S I 

here now, bit.' 'Dear me,' said I, 'I'm very sorry to hear it,' 
Sie trannt gloria mundi. — I am, ic, 

Jan. 22, 1869. Expbbto Chede." 

' Lydgate puts the Knight's Tale at Deptford, 
But ii! ye list t^ see tlie gentilleasa 
Of Thesaua, and how he hath hira borne. 
If ye remember, aa ye haue heard tofome 
Well rehearsed, at Dsp/nni m the vale. 
In the beginniug of the KDight[e]9 tate. 

Lydgate's Storte of Thebes, The third Part, fol. 87* 
hack, of Speght'a Ournccr, 1602. 
• The hour of six o'clook Aja. ( SalVtweli't Qlotmri/'). Prwne . . , 
the first hours of tha day (in Summer at foure o olooke, in Winter 
■t eight).— Orf^njce, A.D. 1611. " I am sure that Hallivrell la partly 
wrong. Cotgrave has the right idea. I believe prime to be tha 
time from sunrige to th£ moment when the ' first hour ' ended. 
That ia, from 6 t« T A.M. at the egiiiwixei only. Houri, vary in 
length according to tha time of year. If the sun rlsea at 4 A.M., 
Qiea prime is, of course, from* A.M. to 6.20 AJM.; for each 'banc' 
then oontaina a sixth part of 8 clock-hours, i. e. SO minutes. On 
April 17, the sun rose at 4.45, and therefore jirime or the first lioiir 
of the artificial day, lasted from 4.45 to 6.67, ending 3 minutea 
sooner than it is conunooly supposed to begin." — W. W. Skeat. 
But al thing hath a tyme : 
The day is schorl^ and it ia patted printe, 7068 

And yit no wan I nothing in this day. — Fi'erei Tale. 



liave seen, except three, the Hengwrt, Trin. Coll. Oxf, 49, 
and Christ Church 152. The notice of timo in the Tale 
suits this arrangemont. The Pilgrims had evidently ' made 
a. night of it' at Dartford, or been very tired with their 
journey, so that they started late nest morning, and may 
indeed, like King John, have had their dinner before 
Betting out. Hero ace the first lines of the Man of Law's 
Prologue : — 

Owre Hoste sawli that the briglite Bocne 

The arko of his artificial day bath i-ronne 

The fourthe pait, of half an boar and mors ; 

And though he were nat depe expert in lore, 

He wist it was the eigbtetene day 

Of April, that is messaDger to May ; 

And sawB wel that tbe schade of every tree 

Was ill tbe lengtbe the same quantite 

That waa the boiiy erecte, that caused it ; 

And thcrfore by the echadwe be took his wit. 

That Phebus, which that schoon so fair and bright, 

Degrees was five and fourty clombe on higlit ; 

And for tliat day, as in tliat latitude, 

It was ten of tbe clokke, be gan conclnde ; 

And aodeynly he plight his hors aboute. 
, Lordynges, quod be, I wame you al the route, 

The fourthe party of this day is goon ; 

Now, for the love of God and of seint Ion, 

Leaeth no tyme, as forthe as ye may. 

Lordynges, the time passetli niglit and day, 

And stelith fro us, what pryvely alepyng, 

And what timrgh necligence in oure wakyng, 

As doth tbe streem, that torneth never agayn, 

Dcscendyng fro the mounteyn iato playn. 

Wel can Sonek and many philosopher 

Bywaylen tinie, more than gold iu cofre. 

For losae of eatel may recovered he, 

But loBse of tyme Bcbeodath us, quod ho. 

It wii nat come agayn, without drede, 

Nomore than wol Malkyns maydenhede, 
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B. III. So far, all is straight ; but when we got to tbe end 
of the Man of Law's Tale, our troubles begin. What is to 
come after it 1 ' Tyrwhitt did use his head to answer this 

' Why, the set of Tales which mentions Jiocfieitei; the next hig 
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question ; "hut bo didn't use it enough. The editors before 
him bad put the Merchant's and Sijmre's Tales after the 
Man of I.bw'b, and the Wife of Bath's Tale after those, al- 
though the Merchaat refers to the Wife of Bath as having 
told her tale before him : 



The wif of Bathe, if ye ijan understonde, 
Of mariage, which ye han now in honde, 
Declared hatli ful wol in litel space : 



gseo 



This was of course too strong a measure for TyrwMtt, and 
he accordingly put (and rightly) the McrchaJit's Tale after 
the Clerk's, which also refers to the Wife of Bath {1. 90i6 '), 
and the Squire's after the Merchant's. But be put the Wife 
of Bath's Tale after the Man of Law's, and regretted " the 
■waut of a few lines to introduce the Wife of Bathes Pro- 
logue," the want of a chat to bnk it on to the Man of Law's 
Tal& Luckily there was none. But if he had looked 
carefuUy at his MS C, the Harleian MS 7334, which Mr 
Thomas Wright, Mr R Bell, and Mr K. Morris edited, be 
would have found the chat or link he wanted, the right 
hook to the Man of Law's Tale, fitting the eye of the Ship- 
man's Tale, namely, " the Prologue to the Shipman's Tale," 
which, as Mr Thomas Wright observes, " The HarL MS 
erroneously [that is, quite rightly] places " there (though it 
wrongly follows this Prologue up by The Wife's Tale). 
Tyrwbitt, like the rest of us, did not take this bint ; he 
also did not take the further hint of his MS B S, — AtcIl 
Seld. B 14, — which actually links the Man of Law's and 
Shipman's Tales together, and accordingly he did not adopt 
this latter manuscript's right arrangement of these Tales ; and 
though be saw that tliis cbat ot link of which we are treat- 
ing suited (in its latter half) the Shipman,' he failed to see 
that its lines 3 to 6 

town to Greenwich, aoBwers the man who works by "geography;" 
add that's true. See below. 

' The liohfleld MS has cot the Btanza containing this line. 

' He says he found it before the Shipnmn in one MS. (/»t. JOite. 




PLACE 07 THE eHIPlU.N 3 FUAGME.VT. 

TIlia was a ihrifiy laU for the hodbb, 3 

Sire pariah preeat, qaod he, for Goddcs bones, 

Tell tia a tale, aa was thy forward jore ; 

I see wel that ye lerned mea in lore [t. e. Miin of Law & 

Can mocliel good, by Goddes digniteu PrieatJ 

" inseparably linied " this Proline to tlie Man of I^w's 
I can right now no lArifts tale aainl (2^"-. '. 174, 1. 44G6). 
L for Mr Bradahaw (on the receipt of my 
Trial-Tablea, which, he rebelled against,) to make this dis- 
covery, and put the Sliipmaa's Talc, with its belongings, 
up to the Man of Law's ; and the proof that his discovery 
was right, was given at once by line 15412 {Wi-i'jhf), 

LLo, Rowchestre stant beer faale by, 
exactly suiting the new arrangement of the Tales, bringing 
the Pilgrims at the end of their second day's journey to 
Eochester, 30 miles from town, and removing a terrible con- 
tradiction from the old arrangement. A happy hit ! And 
it seta na free to alt«r the arrangement of any or all of the 
M8S, to move up or down any Groups of Talea, whenever 
internal evidence, probability, or presumption, requires it. 
Result as to Fragments and Groups : that the Man of 
Law's Tale is Fragment 2, and heads Group B, as the Ship- 
man's Tale heads Fragment 3. The rest of Fragment 3 is 
easily known, for the Talea of the Shipman, Prioress, Sir 
Thopas, Melibe, Monk, and Nonnes Brest, are (as Tjrwhitt 
implies) " inseparalDly linked " together (though of course 
some MSS unlink some of them *) ; and no tale ia " in- 
separably linked " to the Nonnea Prest's. 



I pause here for a minute to not«, that when, on reading 

' Like Mr Bradshaw at first, and many another student of course, 
[ saw long ago the fitQeea of this chat to llie Man of Law's Tale, 
)ut none of ub had the wit or pluck to move its tail of Tales with 
it up to Uie Man of Law. We should note that Had. 7334 reads 
mm ether for na thrifty in \. 4466. 

the Tables the Petworth MS, Cambr. Univ. Mm. S. 5, 
Trin. Coll. Camb. R 3. S, Hengwri, Hawl. MS Poet. 141, Kawl. MS 
Misc. 1133, Trin. Coll. Oxford 49, Christ Church, Oxford, 153, 
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tho EUeamere MS, I foiiad tliia chat or link, which the Hap- 
leiaa 7334 and the MSS of its type rightly put after the 
Man of Law's Tale, left out altogether, I made sure that 
this omission was Chaucer's own doing, — that he had 
written the chat without feeling how the rudeness shown in 
it towards the Parish Priestjarred with the respoct and rever- 
ence that he had shown for the Parson in the Prologue ; 
and that when he re-read the chat, and felt this inconsist- 
ency, he cut the chat out. This confirmed mo in the notion 
that Tyrwhitt had hit on the right order of the Tales, — that 
shown by the Ellesmere, — and that in this MS we had 
Chaucer's revision of part, at least, of his work. This was 
confirmed by the stanza of chat introduced by this MS 
(as noticed on p. 26, helow) between the Clerk's and Mer- 
chant's Tales, and by the modom men of "heigh degre" in 
the Monk's Tale — "Petro, the glori of Spayne " (1. 158G1), 
"Pctro king of Cipres " (1. 15877), "Of Melayn grete 
Barnabo Viscount " (1. 15885), " erl Hugilin of Pise " (1. 
15893) being put after the ancient Monarcha, &c., instead 
of being stuck in their middle, between Zenobia and Nero, 
as in the Earleian 7334 (p. 171-2 WrhjU). But my 
notions were shown to be delusions, by Mr Bradshaw's 
restoration of the Shipman fragment to its right place, and 
his remark that lines 1624'J, 16262, in Cresus at the end 
of the Monk's Tale — 

But for thai fortune wil alway assayle (1. 16249) . , , . 
And cover hir briglite face with a elowde (1. 16252) — 

when compared with 1. 16268, near the beginning of tho 
Nun's Priest's Tale, 

He apak how fortune was clipped with a elowde, 

conclusively proved that the ancient folk were rightly put 
at the end of the Tale. Two of my fancied marks of 
Chaucer's hand were thus shown to be the work of a snh- 
aeguent reviser ; and from these and other signs Mr Brad- 
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sLaw was led to call the MSS of the Elleamere cjj' "er. 
Edited Texts. ' We return to tlie Fragments. 

C. IT. ; D. T. What is to form Friigmeat 4 J Aa Sitting- 
houme is tho next important town to Eochester, on the 
road to Canterhury, it ia clear that in Fragment 4 or 6 we 
nmst put the Wife of Bath's Tale, and those " inseparably 
linked" to it,— the Friar'a and Sompnour's, — because in the 
Wife's Prologue, the Sompnour says, 

' And I beaclirowe me 
But if I telle talcs tuo or tbre 
Of freres, er I come to Sijditifjborae ' (1. 6429, WriglU) 

and tho Sompnour's Tale ends with 

My tale is don, we ben abiiost at toune (I. 7876, Wright)'' 
no other Tale is inseparably linked with it. 

If then these 3 Tales are thought sufBcient for the 1 miles 
between Rochester and Sittingboume, we must make them 

' Marks ol aa Edited Text, or Text C, — to adopt Mr Skeat's 
Piers Plowman notation — of the Canterbury Taleu ; — 

" Gametyn cut out. Link after Man of Law cut out. Hoat- 
stanza inaarled. Second Nonne aod Chanons Yeman Bhunt«d down 
1at«. Modem inalnnces in Monks Tale, at the end." (Had. 7334 
is Text B.) — H. Bradshaw, 

' In tliOBe MS3 which cut the Sompaoor's Tale Bhort at 1. 7740 
WHgM, 

And forth lie golh with a foul angry oheere, 
and give us the foUowiog four linea for t^e 136 of moat MSS, we 
BtUl have the ' almost at toune ' ; — 

ho ne had nat ellia for his sermoun 

To porten amooge his brefjereu whan he oome home 

And ])us is (lis tale ydoun 

For wo were almost at the toun. (Petworth MS.) 
Sloano 1685 has Ihe same four : 

Ne ne hado noujt ellea for bya lermon 

To part a-monge hia bretheren whan he come home 

And t^uE ys ])ia tale ydon 

For we were almoate at fie town. 

Hehb endbthb Jjb Sompnours tale. 
I incline to think that Cbaucer'a first draft of the Sompnour's 
Talo ended as these two MSS make it. Mr Wright aoles. (p. 86) 
that Tyrwhitt mentions MSS B. G. and ' Bod. B ' [of which Tyr- 
whitt names six] aa ending in the same manoer. Iheae MSS are 
Reg, 18 ii., S'.oane IGSS, and Laud 739 (which has y for <f). 



. OF THE TALES. 

Fr^ment i and Group C. If not (which is my oiro opinion) 
■we must hrii^ up two Tales which are " inaeparahly linked" 
together, and form one Group, hut which contain no in- 
toraal evidence aa to their proper place in the Work, — 
namely, the Doctor's and Pardoner's — and make these two, 
Fragment 4 and Groiip C ; turning the Wife, Friar, and 
Sompnour, into Fragment 5 and Group D. This then I 
propose to do ; and let the Pilgrims halt for a meal at 
Sittingbourne, 40 miles from town : — ^why not for dinner, 
like King John 1 See p. 15 above. 

Though I have said that Group (the Doctor's and 
Pardoner's Tales) contains no internal evidence as to its 
proper place in the Work, yet I conceive that it does con- 
tain evidence as to the time of day when it was to be 
spoken ; and that is, in the morning, before dinner. When 
the Host calls on the Pardoner to tell hia tale, 

'TIiow pardoner, thou belamy,' hesayde, 13733 

' Tel us a tale, for thou canst many oon ' ,- 

the Pardoner answers : 

' It acbal be doon,' quod he, ' and that anoon. 13735 

But first,' quod he, ' her at this ale-stake 

I wil.both drynke and byteo on a cake.' 

But right anoon the geatils gac to crie, 

'Nay, let him tellen us no ribaudye. 

Tel us eome moral thing, that we may leere.' 

'Gladly,' quod he, and sayde as ye schal heero. 

' But in the cuppe wil I me bethinke 

Upon 8om honest tale, whil I drinke. 13743 

Your likyng is that I schal telle a tale. 13870 

Now have I dronk a draught of corny ale. 
By God, I hope I schal telle yow a thing 
That schal by resoun be at yonr liking.' 

This bito on the cake and draught of ale leave no doubt on 
my mind that the Pardoner wanted a snack, by way of 
breakfast, before telling hia tale; and that before-dinner 
Buita the circumstances much better than after ; for if he 
had had a hearty meal at 9 or 10, after a morning's ride, 
he would not have wanted a luncheon between that and 



supper at 4 or 5, A drauglit of ale he might have felt the 
need oi, but the bite oa a cake means before-breakfast.^ 

' With ragard to tLa Pilgtims' mealB, and the timea of them, wo 
should note that even in 1624 Sir John HarlnglOD hIIowb only two 
meals a day, dinner and supper—' Feed onely twice a day when 
yee are at mans age ' : '—that in 1526, Henry Vm and hia Court 
had only the same^though they were allowed ' Bouohe of Court ' 
by way of breakfast ; * — and that the Illgrims must no doubt have 
had only dinner and sapper as their regular meals. Liber Niger 
Donma Megia Edm. IV tells us that ' Hardeknoute [who] may be 
called a fader norcshoore o( familiarite . , waa Uie fiirst that began 
iiii meales stablyshed in i>oo day, opynly to be holden for worahup- 
full and honest poopult resorting to hia courte' {Himlehold Ord. p. 
J8). For time, the poem of The Babees Booh (p. 6, 1. 128) ab. 
1450, gives noon for dinner ; but in Henry VIIl's Coort in 152S, 
' the fyrst dynner in eating dayes [was] to begin at tenn of the 
clock, or KOmwhat afore ; and the first supper at foure of the clock 
on worke dayes. , . . And at such time as the Kings hall is not 
kept, the service for djuner . . to be observed at one certaine and 
convenient houre ; that ie to aay, for dinner at eleven of the clock, 
before noone, or neera thereupon, and for supper at six of the clock 
at afternoon, or neere thereupon.' * 

Edward IV'h mother, the Princess Ceoiil, ordered for her house- 
hold and herself 

' Upon eatynge dayaa at dynner by eleven of the clocke, a first 
dynner in the tyme of highe massoi for carveis, cupbearers, sewcre, 
and otTycers. 

' Upon fasting dayes by xii of the clocke, and a later dynner for 
carvers and for waytere. 

'At supper upon eatinge dayes for carvers and offycer^ at foure of 
the clocke ; my lady and the housholde at five of the clocke, at 
Bupper.' — Haiiaelwld Ordinanoet, p. "38. 

Edward IV had ' brekefaat,' dinner at ' none,' and ' sonper ' i but 
the times for the first and last meals are not given in S, Ord, p, 
E2. In 1*74, Prince Edward's household were to be ' at the first 
dynner by tcnne of the clocke, and at supper by fower, and every 
fasting daye to goe to their dynner by eleven.' As the ineaU of 
common folk a hundred years earlier would be before these times, 
we may perhaps put our Pilgrims ' dinner about 9 A.u,, and their 
Bupper at 3 or 4 p.m. ; or both meals later when occasion required. 
(I do not eoppoae that the Host or Chaucer waa the kind of man 
to follow the directions of Caxton's GouemayU of Helthe, ah. 1491 
A.D., ' Bytwene two etynges, li houres to be, is profytahle ; and so 
ete thries in two dayes, as, to-daye twyes, and to-morrow but ones; 
and so to continue forth.') The only hint that I remember in the 
Talei about the time of dinner is in the Sbipman'l Tale of the 
Merchant, and his wife, and cousin-Monk, all of France. The 
Merchant sits in his counting-bouae ' til it was passed prime,' 1. 
14499 ; the Monk meantime arranges matters with his wife, and 
after kissing her well, says — 



» Babees Book, &c., i 
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A (to me) conclusiYC argument against putting the Par- 
doner's Tale iu either of two positions formerly attested 
for it, — just before the arrival at OspringQ or at Canterbury 
— ia found in the concluding lines of the Tale in. moat 
MSS,i spoken by the Knight, 

And ye, sir host, (hat ben to me so dcere, 

I pray yow that ye kisse the Pardoner ; 14380 

And Pardoner, I pray yow, drawefJi yow ner, 

Audi as we dede, let ils laugh and play. 

Anon they kisae, and ridea forth her way. 

Tliia surely is not the way that the end of a day's journey 
■would be spoken of. It's much more like mid-morning : 
3 Tales told; 3 to tell, and then dinner. 

E. VI. But 10 miles are not enough for a day's journey. 
Moreover, as has been noticed before, both the Clerk's and 
Merchant's Tales refer to the Wife's ; they were evidently 
meant to be told on the same day as her Tale, while it was 
fresh in bet hearers' memory. Thirdly, the Clerk's and 
Merchant's Tales are " inseparably linked " by what (to me) 
is as strong a link as any in the whole work : 

And let hem care and wepe, and wryng and wayle. 

{end of Chrk, I. 9088, WrigM) 
Wepyng and wailjng, care and other sorwe. 

{Une 1 of Merchant, I. 9089, Wright). 

' Ooth now yonr way,' quod he, ' al etille and softs. 
And let as dyne as sone as je may, 
For by my chiliodre it ia prime of day.' — 14617. 
1 do not think that this can mean prima hora diet, na the Monk 
bad lK«n up, walking in the garden, and had 'his thlngcs said,* 
before he met the Merchant's wife and had his confab with her. 
Soma time like 9 A.M. would suit better, (hough that wonld ba 
tierce, ' the aecoDd quarter, or third houre, of the arliSciall day ; in 
Summer eight of the clocke, in winter (enne' (Cotyrare), it men 
reckoned by the eecleeiaatical divisions of time. Rtill, Chaucer's 
' prime,' aboTe, may be used for about 9 A.ii., as Mason rightly 
aupposee Hoccleve'a ' iA« prime' h> he used in the follow iug passage : 
But often they hir bed loven so wel, 
Tha( of the day it drawith ny the pryme 
Or they rise up ; nat can I tcl] the tyme 
Whan they to hedde goon, it is so lata. 
Za Mate Regie de T. Haccleve, \. 334, ed. Mason, p. 49. 
' The Helmingham and some other MSS end the Pardnner't 
Ihle at 1. 14309 Wrij/ht, "And eek the fals empoysoner also." 
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So strong did Chaucer, or tlie copiera or editors of the 
EUeamere MS and those of its type, fuel this linlt to he, 
that he or they actually inserted an intorjectional stanza ' 
between the two lines above quoted, in order to keep 
up the appearance of talk against the inevitable look of 
■writing that these two lines have. Therefore for Fragment 
VI, and Group E, I take the Clerk's and Merchant's Tales, 
and end this Fragment and Group with the end of the 
Link, 1. 103U, Wright: 

And eek my witte HuffiBith nouglit therto 
To tellen al : wherfor ray tale is do.* 

' I have mislaid my E 
stanza from Arch. Beld, 
Bath follows it ; 

Thifl worthi clerliB / whan eodid was hia tale 

oure osto seide / & swore bj Cokiia bonya 
me were lever / than a barella of ale 

my wis at bom / had herde this legende onys 

this is a. gentille lale / for the nonys 
as (o TDj purpoB / wist ye my wills 
but thing that wol nat be j let hit be stille 
Bodley 68S also lias these lines, and so hare (at least) Additional 
6U0, HaiBtwell, New College (Oxford), Eoyal 18 C ii, Barlow 20, 
Harl. 1758 (in these 3 followed by 13 altered or spurious lines and 
the FraDkliii's Tale) and Harl. 7333 (which has not the 13 extra 
lines, though the Franklin's Tale follows), Sloane IBSG has the 13 
Bporioui lines, but not the staoza — in this place, at least That the 
end of the Clerk's Tale is the right place for this staoza is shown 
by its being in the Clerk's 7-line stanza. The last stania of the 
Clerk's Tale (1. »016-52, Wright) is not in the LlchSeld MS ; and 
I think it possible that this last stanza and the Enyoy were, as an 
afterthought, inserted by Chaucer between the last stanza but one 
of the Tale, and the ioteijectional stanza above. The Host's wish 
follows naturally the penultimate stanza, but not the Envoy's ex- 
hortations torebellion against a husband's authority. The Hostess 
did not need those, which, as the last words, would have dwelt in 
her mind, hut the Tale alone, without the sting in its tail. Still, 
al! His is mere guess ; and without the Envoy we get no link, and 
no neoessily for the inteijectional Host- stanza,— which may have 
been made up from other passages in the Tales ; compare Monk's 
Prologue, 1. 15379, Wright. 

' By referring to my Trial-Tables the reader will see that in 14 of 
the M89, and in all the printed editions, there noticed, the Merchant's 
Tale is separated from the Squire's. This arose, no doubt, from 
the wrong arranging and copying of the stanzas of the Envoy at the 
end of the Clerk's Tale, — and instead of letting the Envoy end 
with stanza VI, whose last line is 
Aud let hem care and wepe, and wiyng and wajle (1. 9083, Wright), 
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The Pilgrims would thus have done 16 miles in their 
third day's jonruey, and sleep, aa Queen Isabella, and as 
K-ing John of Franco did, at Ospriage,' 46 miles from town. 
F. vii. Nest moming the Pilgrims woidd start with the 
Squire's Tale, with its eight introductory lines, or Unb, 
beginning 

Sir Squiei, com forth, if that your wille he (1. 10315, Wrighl), 
and its marting of the time of day, 

I wol not tarien you, for it is prymo (1. 10387, Wris!it).' 

making it end, aa ths Had. IT58 doea, with alanza IV (which 
HhowB by its plurals that it Bhould lollow st. Ill, and) whose last 

Ay olappith as a mylle, I yow counsaile (L 9076, Wright) 
(or with Btaoza V, if I recollect the Petworth righUy), by whioh 
the perception of the link or bond m^ide by the firat line of the 
Merchant's Prologue, 

Wepyng and wailjng, care and other sorwe, 
was altogeOier lost. This alleratioo (oombined with the Reparation 
of the Squire's and Franklin's Tales which accorapaniea it) gives 
us then (at least) a third type of MS, Jixt A, to add to He two 
nol«d above, p. 2^ 24 ; thoogh, if we classify the MS9 by the various 
readings of their texts, I Sod ns yet only two typee, that of Uia 
Ellesraere (or lyrwMtt'a printed text, containing by far the larger 
number of MSS), and that of the Harleiao 73.14 (Mr Thomas 
Wright's printed text). This is also Mr Aldis Wright's conclusion 
from his collation of MSS of the Man of Law's Tale. 

' On the back journey, Lydgale rightly brings the pilgrims 10 
miles to dioner at Osprioge: 

And toward morrow, as soon as it was light, 
Boery pilgrime, both bet and wors, 
As bad our host^ tookc anone his liors. 
When the Suune rose in the East full clere. 
Fully in purpose to come to diaere 
Unto OipHiig, and breake there our fosL 

LidgBt^i Storie of Thebes, in Bpeght's Ckaneer, 1602, 
fol. 353 back, col. 2. 
After dinner they would probably ride on to Sittingbouroe to sleep, 
though they might of couree, like Queen Isabella, sleep at Ospringe. 
* We get another notice of the time in I. 6 of a spurious ending 
of the Hquire's Tale iu the Lansdowne MS 851, leaf BT : — 
And Jiera .1. left .1. feoke mine begynno 
[Bot .1. wil here nowe maake a kuotto 
To }ie time it come next to my lottfi 
For hare be felawes liehinde an hepe treulyo 
pat wolden taike ful bneilye 
And baue her sporte as nele aa .1. 
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This Tale I hold to be " inseparably linked " with tlie 
Franklin's, by lines 11011-12, Wright, 

That know I wel, sire, quod the Frankeleyn, 
I pray yon haveth me not in disdeiii, 

although by the substitution of the words " Merchamit 
certeyn," for " Frankeleyn," the Link or Prologue is made 
moveable, and used for the Merchant's Tale in several MSS,' 
— see the Specimens in Six-Text, Part L The Franklin's 
Tale ia not linked on to any other, and we may therefore 
take it and the Squire's as our Fragment VII, Group F. 

G. VIII. Tne next Fragment and Group take the pilgrims 
to Bougbton and the Forest of Blean. The Second !Xun's 
Tale is " inseparably linked " to the CanonVYeoman's ; 
and that telLs us, 

Br we fully had rideu fyve myle, (1. 12483, Wnghl) 

At Boughtoim under Blee us gan atake 

A mao, that clothed was in clothes blake . . 

It semed he hadde pHked myles thre (1. 12489) 

His yeman eke was ful of enrtesye, (1. 12515) 

And seid " Sires now in the morwe tyde 

Out of your ostelry I eaugli you ryde .... 

I say, my lord can such a subtilite (1. 12548) . . . 

That al this ground on which we ben ridynge 

Til that we comen to Cannterbuiy toun (I. 12562) 

He couthe al olene turnen up so doun, 

And pave it al of silver and of gold." 

No other Tale is linked on to the Canon's- Ye Oman's, and 
we may therefore take it and the Nun's as our Fragment 
VIII, Group G. We note also (with Mr Bradshaw) that 
Chaucer, like Lydgate, gives us a pause after hia Canon's- 

And fe daie pasBe)i fast oortanly 
TLertfore oste takejj dowb goods hoede 
Who schalle next tellf and late bim speeds 
Esplicit fabola Amiigeri . Indpit prologus . TioriB de Bstlif. 

Tlinn ecliotlly ansewnrde fe wife of Bathe 
And swore a wonder greto hat« 
Be goddea bones .1. wil tel nest 
.1. wille noulit glose bot sayo |* text] 
Experiment fiouhe none auclorite 

■ Laud 739, Hatton 1, Barlow 20, Rawl. MS Poet. 149. 
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Yeoman's Tale, on acooant of the HU 'between Boughton 
and Blean Forest. On the return journey Lydgate makes 
the descent of this hill an excuse for the break between the 
First and Seeond Parts of his Sege of Thebes: — 
[Arv.ndd MS 119, Imf 17 hach.^] 

IT Tiierfor no man / bo herof reklees 

But make ^oure my roar of Ethiocles 

And his brother / called polymjte 

Which in such thyng j gretlioli wero to wite 

Ah ^e ebal here / of hem how it fil 

And wbau we ben j deecendid doune thh hil 

And ypaBsed j her j the lowe vale 

1 shal begynne the remnanf of my tale 

It Explicif Prima para istitis Codicilli . 

V Incipif Secanda Pars Einsdem . 

IT Seconda Pars tcur is 

PAsaed the throp / of^ Bowton on y ble 
By my chilyndre / I gan oiion to bo 
Thorgh jj^ HOnne / fat Enl cler gan shyne 
Of fe clok that / it drogh to nyne 
An Baugh also Jj* ailiier dropes sIiodq 
Of ))e dewe / lich pwelys on (i° greno 

Vaponred vp iu-to tlie iieire aloile I 

Whan jephyrus / with bis blowing softe 
}3e wedere made lusty / sraoth / and feir 
And right atterapre / was the hoolsoin heir 

Lidgate's Slorie of Thebes, Part II ; Spegbt'a C/iaacer, 
1602, fol. 358, col. I. 

H. II. We have thiis diapoaod of all the Tales except 
two, the Manciple's and Parson's. Of these we shonld have 
no hesitation in putting the Manciple's after the Canon's- 
Yeoraan'a on the down journey, — as it mentions the next 
place to Boughtoa under Blee, Bob-up-and-down,^— wero it 

' Siege of Thebes MSS in the British MoBeum ;— 

Arundel MS 119 (very good). 

Hoyal MS 18 D ii (very good, with most beautiful paintings). 

Addit. MS 18,632 (very good). 

Cotton. Appendix ixvii, bound up with Oott, App. xixix (lato 
and dsniBged). 

Addit MS 5H0 {middling),— E. Brock. 

' Thia bus been geDerally supponed to he HarWedown (see 
Wright, p, 180. ool. 2, last note, and Stanley's Memorials, p. 215- 
]<!). Aott Queen Isabella's Berlutldeiiu (Cofion MS. Galba E lir. 
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not that its Prologue eeema to point strongly to early 
morning as tlie time of its action ;— 

leaf 32, line 2 from below), with King John's Ifflbadmine—aeB 
Appendix 9— settle the question, I thinlc. But Mr J. M. Cowpar of 
Favecaham, wlio kindly UDdertook to walk the roads for me, pro- 
poses th.e field of Dp-aad-dowu, in the pariah of Thanningtoo, as 
the site of Chancer's litel toun or homestead. Here is hia letter 
from Tlie Athenann of Dec. 26, lecs, p. 886. It should be read 
nith the Ordnance Map Itj one's side. 

OHATICBE'S BOB-UP-AHD-DOWH. 

Favenhftm. 

" As the one who ' declares for Up-and-down, near Thannington,' 
being the plane indicated by Chaucer in the Manciple's Prolojcue, 
I crave space in your pages to give the reasons why I think oeither 
Boughtnn-under-Blean nor Harblcdown was intended, and why I 
declare for Up-and-down. 

" 1. As far as I am aware, there is no instance of Chaucer haying 
used a nickname ia denote any place mentioned in his Tales. 
Eooliester, Sittingboume, Boughton-under-Blean are names as 
easily recognized as Southwark. Why should he nickname any 
place at all 7 

" 2. When I aet out on my queat to And the place, I started on 
the supposition that it must denote some undulating locality between 
Oapringe and Canterbury, But a difficulty presented itself — the 
whole district is undulating, and any number of places may be 
found which exactly suit the description, notably Bough ton -under- 
Blean (not Boughlon Street), which is quite as bob-up-and-down- 
ing as Harfatedown. 

" 3. Could I find any place which still bears any name resem- 
bling Chaucer's ? Names of places do not easily change. If any 
place bore that name in Chaucer's days, some similar name will be 
found now. Bought«n haa changed from Bolton and Bocton, and 
Harbledown has changed from Herbaldowne, and Sittingbouma 
from Bidenbome : but how easily all are recognised I Wasit likely, 
tiien, that the little town in question would be utterly tost ? 

" 4. As I could find no place to satiajy me on the now well-known 
road between Ospringe and Canterbury, the queation arose — Did 
the Pilgrims follow that route 7 In the first place, I had failed to 
find Boh-up-and-down in this direction— would it answer in other 
particulars ? The Canon's yeoman overtook the pilgrims not fiye 
miles on, at Boughton-undec-Blean ; supposing Ospringe to Lava 
been the ' hostelrye ' mentioned, the preieni village of Boughton is 
only about three milea and a half distant ; is it likely Chaucer 
would have said ' not five ' — would he not have said four ? But 
another question presented itself — Did the modem village exist in 
Chaucer's days? To satisfy myself on this head I turned to 
Hasted's ' Kent,' 8vo, vol. 7, p. 4, where I found the following ; — 
'A little further on is a hamlet called Soutli Street, which report 
fays was ouoe the only one in this parish, the London Road having 
gone thi'ougb it instead of the present way, on which the present 
street of Boughton has been since built. It is remarkable that the 
Bitove road, leading from Ospringe through this parish, is called in 
an antient peranubnlation of the town and parish of Faversham, so 
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Wat yo not wher ther Btont a litel toon (16933) 
Wliich that cleped ia Bob-up-aud-douu, 

eaxlj as King Edward the First's i^ 
like Key Street beyond Sittingboun 
Julius CiEsar.' 

" Again, vol. 9, p. 3, speaking of tke Forest of Blean, the same 
writer remarks that 'several housea having been built witiiin the 
bounds of it, many espeoially ou the south aide of the commoii, at 
the bottom of Boughtoa-hill, which were inhabited bj low persons 
of auspicious ohatacleni, who sheltered themselves there, this being 
a place exempt from the jurisdiction of either hundred or parish, 
as in a free port, which receives all nhi) enter it without distiootion. 
The whole district from heaoe gained the name of Dunkirk. • • • 
The high road from London to Canl^rhury crosses the whole length. 
of this ville, from the bottom of Bougbton-hill eastward. This part 
of the mad being in neither hundred or parish, was neglected, and 
left in a ruinous state, * * • and it continued so till the begiuniug 
of the present (eighteenth) century.' 

" 6. Is thBrt! another road which, without violating any proba- 
bility, will answer Chaucer's description? At two miles and a 
quarter from Ospringe the Key Street above mentioned commences 
on the right-hand side of the road at Brenley Comer, and nmning 
close under the walls of the Church of Bough t«ii-mlder-BI can passes 
through the hamlet of South Street, which still bears all the marks 
of a very ancient village. It is, moreover, fully four miles, per- 
haps more, from Oepringe, and so tallies better with the Canon's- 
Yeoman's ' not five miles on.' This road then passes between Fish- 
pond Wood and College Wood down to Hatch Green Wood, where 
it falls into the old Pilgrims' Way, so well descrihed in Stanley's 
'Memorials of Canterbury,' by Mr Albert Way. The road, as de- 
scribed by biro, then runs through Bigberry Wood, and meets the 
London Boad about half a milo above St Dustau's Canterbury. AC 
this end it is known as Cut-Throat Lane ; 'but they do say,' as a, 
labourer remarked to me the other day, ' as how it is Uio old 
London Boad.' 

" 6. Still we have no Bob-up-and-down, I hnra gone thus far to 
show the existence of an old road round the bill. I now retrace my 
steps to the middle of Bigberry Wood, and again turning my face 
towards Canterbury take the road over Xumford, and thence to 
Thannington Church. On the right of this churoh is the field still 
known as Up-and-Down Field, and most appropriately is it so 
named. From Up-and-down, through Wincheap and Worthgate, 
into Canterbury the way is direct. 

" 7. Another rou(« yet remains. From Nick-hil! Farm the 
Pilgrims may have passed down to Chartham Mill, and thence have 
followed the road by Chartham, Hort«n and Miltoo, paaaing 
through Up-aod-Down Field. In either case my theory is that 
Chaucer used ' Bob-up-and-down,' the name of part of the pariah 
of Thannington for the parish itself. 

"8. It may be objected to this route tbat the distance would be 
increased ; but this increase of a miie^perhaps not more than half 
a mile — would be of no moment to men on horseback, especially 
if, by going this way, Ihey could escape lie difficulties and dangers 
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Under tlie Bie, in Caunterbiiry way? 

Tber gao our hoate for to jape and play, 

And Bayde, ' sireB, what ? Duu ia it) tlio myro. 

lu ther □□ man, for prayer ae for hyro, 

That wol awake our folawe al byliynde? 

A theef mightB [him] ful lightly robba and byiide (16910) 

Se bow he uappilh, Be, for Goddes boonea (115941) 

That he wol fallo fro his bora at oneH.' 

Awake, tliou cook, ait up, God gif the aorwe I (10Q47> 

What eyletii the, to slepe 6^ the monee ? 

Hast thow bad fleen al night, or artow dronke ? 

Or baatow withsom queii' al night i-awonke, 

So that thou niaiat not holden up tliyn heed ? ' 

which seem to have beset Bonglitoit Hill ; while it Ih well known 
to all who have studied these aacieut ways that 'in the dark agea 
the daya described by Deborah the propheteea had returoed. The 
highways were unoccupied, and the trayellere walked through bye- 
ways ; the villages were deserted. Then was war in the gate^ and 
noise of the archers in the places of drawing water.' 

"No map that I have yet seen Is eo satisfactory as a pilgrimage 
along these bye-ways and disused and forgotten roads. Their track 
still remains in the forest, their name is handed down from gener- 
ation (o generation of wo(>d-reeve3 and tillers of the soil. The 
many ' aew roads ' which have been made for more civilised times 
are only apt to mislead incaseaof tiiia sort if rcBcarobeg are carried 
on only by the aid of a map. J. M. Cowtbb. 

" P.8. — Since the above was in type, I have seen the perambula- 
tion referred to by Hasted. It was made for Sir Stephen de Fen- 
sberat, Constable of Dover. A translation of it is given in Jacob's 
' History of Faversham.' From this translation it seems doubtful 
whether that part of the main road between Ospringe and Breoley 
Comer or the old road which leaves the main road at Breuley 
Comer is meant by Key Street. It is not of much iroportanoe, 
J. M. C." 
' The next lines muat refer to the Cook's second Tale, according 
to the float's uriginal arrangement that each Titgrim should tetl 
two Tales on the down joumcy aa well as the up: 

1b that a Cook of Londonne with meschauncc 1 
Do him coToe forth, he knoweth his penauaoo ; 
For be schnl telle a tale, by my fay, 
Although it be nought worth a hotel hay. 
' A whitey-browa one, as it mas spring : "Also tempred fleshly 
companyng with a yong broun woman is goode in wynter, and 
wyth a yongo white woman ys goode in somer ; is also goodo & 
helpyng in gouemyng of helthe to body, but not to soule, except to 
them that mowen haue it by Goddes lawes ; so nethelcs that ther 
be so moche tym betwene, that he fe1e hymsetfe eased aud lyght- 
ened in hia body, and that he ete the better, & slepe the totter. 
But tberwyth vnderstonde, that as moche as belpyth tempred coni- 
pnnycngE, so moche noyeth dystempred ccnipanyeng, and namely 
[^especially] to moche, for it coleth him, wasteth him, & febletli 
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Thia does, at first, look like eorly mDnuDg ; tut I think it 
might havB been said any time l>efore 13 o'clock: one 
must allow the Cook some miles' lidej either to get drunk 
or fall asleep in. Granting that he'd been flea-bitten all 
night, or in bed with some qiiean, yot the stir of starting 
and the moitiing-air would be aure to have freshened hitu 
np and kept hiin awake for some miles. From the Man- 
ciple's words, and the Host's second speech, however, it is 
clear that the Cook was dnmk ; and to get so must have 
taken him time. Are the SJ miles ' from Oapringe to 
Harhledown too much to allow the man to have got 
thoroughly drunk in, and drop ' al byhynde,' so that the 
Elean-Forest ' theef mighte ful lightly robte and bynde' 
him J I tldnk not. This last touch settles the question for 
me. The PQgrims had evidently got through the (no doubt*) 
robber-haunted Forest, and were approaching Harhledown, 
the Cook had dropped behind all the party (brought up by 
the Reeve'), when the Host turned round, saw Master Cook 
all behind, at once thought of the Forest thieves, and called 
for one of the company to go and fetch up the lagging 
Cook, before he was caught by some thief and carried back 
to the Forest. This incident couldn't have happened so 

Lim. Forwliy,mannyBkiiiil(J [1,. tperma,mid.-Eiig\. nature] iamade 
of tbe beste bloods k beate defied, that liastely maja tome Into 
manya lymmes : and (orwhi, nbenoe a, man coeKIji oate that nobis 
humors to moohe, lie is hugely dyBoolored, and hia body moehe 
febled, more then [if] he lete fours sithes bo moche bloods out of 
bis body ; also, who that mocha deleth or companyeth wyth a 
woman, lyghtly kacheth y" palsey with mors euyll." — Tlie Gouer- 
nayle of Hetthe, A 3, Caiton : repr. W. Blades, 1858, 

' Against this view we must put the Millsr's having got drunk 
(1. 3183, 3140) before he got to Deptford 0- 3904), three miles. 

' See Mr Cowper'a Iietter above, p, 33, g 4, p. .14 ; and Stanley, p. 
21S ; aleo the Canon's- Yeoman 'a account of the town (probably Ob- 
prings, or somewhere near the Forest) he and bis master lived in : 

' Wher dmellon ye, if it to telle bs ? ' 

■ In the subarbes of a toun,' quod ho, 12o8E 

' Lurking in himes and in laues blyotle, 

Wher as these robboura aud these theves by kynde 

Holden here prive ferful reaidence, 

Ab thay lltat dor nought echewea her presenile ; 

So bren we, if I achal say the soths.' ISuSO 

' And ever he rood the hyndereat of the route, 1. G24, 
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naturally on the return-journey : at any rate, I think not. 
I also claim as a confirmation of my view the fact that 
Lydgate, who may be fairly supposed to have known either 
Chaucer's own notions about his Tales, or those of his con- 
temporaries, wrote his Sege of Thebes as the first Tale of 
the return journey from Canterbury, and expressly men- 
tioned Boughton and its hill (p. 31, here). It is difficult 
to believe that he would have done this, had he known — 
as I think he must have done if it had been the fact — ^that 
Chaucer had written his Manciple's Tale for the same 
bit of the journey. But if other students think otherwise, 
then they must take this Manciple's Tale as the first on the 
journey back. 

I. X. The next question is. Is the Parson's Tale "in- 
separably linked" to the Manciple's] Do they form one 
group or two 1 At first sight they clearly form one group, 
for the Parson's Prologue starts with 

By that the Maunciple had his tale endid. 

But the lines following show, that either the Manciple's 
name must have been introduced by a copier after Chaucer's 
death, or that Chaucer himself had not revised this link or 
prologue so as to remove the contradiction of a tale at 4 
o'clock (or later) being told directly after the Manciple's, 
which was told in the morning : — 

By that the Maunciple had his tale endid, 

The Sonne fro the south line is descendid 

So lowe, that it nas nought to my sight 

Degrees nyne and twenty a« in hight. 

Ten on the clokke it was, as I gesse, 

For enleven foote, or litil more or lesse, 17300 

My schadow was at thilk tyme of the yere, 

Of which feet as my lengthe parted were 

In size feet equal of proporcioun. 

Therwith the mones exaltacioun, 17304 

In mena Libra, alway gan ascende, 

As we were entryng at a townes ende. 

For which our host, as he was wont to gye. 

As in this caas, our joly compaignye, 

Sayd in this wise : " Lordings, everichoon, 
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Now laltketh ua no moo tales tlian oon, 17310 

Fulfilled JH my Benteiis and luy decr^ ; 

I trowe that we hau herd of ech degrfi. 

Almost fulfilled is myn ordynaunce; , . . , 

Sir prast, quod he . . 

. . every man, save tliou, liath told hia tale 17329 

This Peraoun him auewcrdc al at oonea .... 

1 wol you tulle a niery tale in prose 17310 

To knyt up al this fest, aad make an ende "... 

" Sir prest," quod lie, " now Taire yow tifalle . . . 17362 

Telleth," quod ho, " your meditacioun ; 173G5 

But hasteth yow, the Honne wol adouu." 

It is clear that the above readmg " ten on the clokke'" of 
the HarJeian 7334, &c., must give way to the "four" or 
"five" of other MSS, as Tyrwhitfc proves (iv. 186, Int. 
Dine. § xli) ; and also that, notwithstanding the seeming 
liuk of the first line of the Parson's Prologue (which misled 
ma when drawing up my Trial-Tables), we must break the 
Manciple's and Parson's Tales into separate Fragments, 
making the Manciple's, Fragment IX, Gnvp H ; and the 
Parson's Prologue and Tale, Fragment X, Group I. I have 
already said that I consider the Manciple's Tale must he 
put on the down journey. Must it also he talcen as the 
last before reaching Canterbury 1 

Can we halt the Pilgrims at Harhledown to dine, or to 
visit the mms, or to take a very long time in kissii^ the 
Harhledown relic, St Thomas's shoe— not, like Colet, ex- 
claiming, " Wliat ! do these asses aspect us to kiss the 
shoes of all good men that ever lived 1 Why, they might 
as well bring us their spittle or their dung to be kissed !" ^ 

' The Man of Law'3 ' ten of the clokke,' 1, 4434, and Chaucer's 
description of the state of the shadows then, praveat us taking ' ten 
on the clokke ' here as the tenth hour inequal of the day, that ia, 
between 4 and P.M. This latter lookod a pretty solution of tha 
difficulty at tirst, till Mr Brodshaw brought forward the Maa of 
Law parallel. 

' Evidently Chaucer's Host didn't care mnoh for Relics. Thug 
ho answers the Purduoer's suggestion that he ithould kiss the latter'a 
' reliquis everichoon . . tor a grate : 

"Nay, nay," quod he, "than have I Cristes curs I 11361 

Let be," quod he, " it schal not he, so theeob ! [thrive X\ 
Thow woldeet make me kisse thin olde breech. 
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{Stanley^ p. 243-4.) — I hope some one will soon fuid a 
plausible reason for keeping the Pilgrims at Harbledown 
till 4 P.M. Until it is found, we must give up the hope of 
making the time of the Parson's Prologue work in with the 
rest of the Tales. All that we can say is this : the Par- 
son's Tale was evidently meant by Chaucer as the wind-up 
of either the down journey or the back one. We have 
nowhere any hint of the back journey in his Work ; the 
writing of Lydgate's Thebes tale, and the other Beryn 
tale in Urry's edition, both point to no return Tales hav- 
ing been composed by Chaucer; the subject of the Par- 
son's Tale — ^though called * a mery tale in prose,' L 17340 
— suits better the evening before the visit to the shrine of 
Beket, than the jolly parting supper at the Tabbard on the 
return to London. (The feat of 1. 17365, Wright^ refers to 
the merry journey on the road.) But if any one likes to 
put the Parson's Tale at the end of the back journey, no 
one can find fault with him. I prefer to take the Tale as 
written for the last of the down journey, but not finally 
revised by Chaucer to make it fit the time of the foregoing 
Manciple's Tale, and the short distance from Harbledown 
to Canterbury. 

Reviewing, then, what has been said, we find that 
1. In opposition to the notion of a one-day's journey, 
the Tales themselves necessitate at least a 2-days' one, by 
thejprt/me (1. 10,387) of the Squire's Tale (two Tales after 
Sittingbourne), and the hy the morwe of the Manciple's Tale 
(at Harbledown) ; while these same allusions oblige the first 
day of a 2.day8' journey to be 46 nules long (Ospringe), 
or at least 40 miles (Sittingbourne), both of which dis- 

And swere it were a relik of a seynt, 

Though it were with thy foundement depeynt. 

But by the cros, which that seynt Heleyn fond, 

I wold I had thy ooylons [stones] in myn hond. 

In stede of reliks or of seintuary. 

Let cut hem of, I wol help hem to cary ; 

Thay schul be schrjrned in an hogges tord.* 14370 
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tanoes are (I think) improbable ones, conBideriug the 
probable state of the roads, horsiis, and some of the 30 
riders.' A IJ-daya' journey also reqiiires that the 16 miles 
from London to Dartford, as well as dinner, should have 
been got over, and the Pilgrims have started again, by 
10 A.M. Moreover, a I^days' journey makes the very un- 
equal divisions of 46 or 40 miles for the first day, and only 
10 or 16 miles for the second, while a SJ-days' journey 
removes this inequality. (We can mate a 2^ays' journey, 
by doing 30 miles the first day, sleeping at Rochester ; and 
16 miles the second, sleeping at Ospringe.) 

Still, after referring to Mr Thorold Eogers's valuable 
Hist(yry of Agriculture and- Prices in England, 1259-1400 
A.D.,- — which I am ashamed to say I forgot to take from my 
shelves earlier in this investigation — ^I must aUow that the 
40-miles' journey is more possible than I at first thought 
it was ; for Mr Eogeis quotes an instance of a midsummer 
day's journey of mote than 40 miles, from Cuxham to 
London, in 1331 a.d., by a bailiff, bis servant, and horse; 
and their return the second day after, also accomplished in 
one day, I presume (i. 606-7). Another long journey of 
which Mr Eogers gives the details, was a midwinter one, 
from Oxford to Ponteland (N'.W. of Newcastle), about 250 
or 260 miles, which was done in 11^ days, exclusive of 
1 day's rest at Durham (see Appendix IV.), from Jan. 5, 
1332, giving an average of, say, 23 miles a day. 'The 
return journey through Lincolnshire takes 9 days . . .' says 
Mr Eogers. ' The number of persons . . seems to have been 
at least aeven^ — the warden, two fellows, and four servants — 
and the charges in the first week to have been £1 \lg. Td., 
in the second £1 Is. 9|rf.' 'Similar journeys are given 
ia vol. iL pp. 610, 612, 614, eight days being generally 
occupied in the route [at, say, 32 miles a day]. Another 

' We must remember that e 
flldered a dangerous exercise. 
PimtUmt in Appendii IV. 
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journey, with an account of the return route, is given in iL 
613. The rate is tolerably fast.' 

The journey most to our purpose in Mr Rogers's volumes, 
since it includes Canterbury, is one in 1329 a.d. (iL 613), 
to Elham in Kent, from Oxford and back. But I cannot 
make out all the places or distances. 

"Elham. Journey prom Oxford and back. 

1st day. Cuxham 

2nd „ Henley Coledrookp] 

Maydenchurch [?] Kingston 
3rd „ Maldoni Hereford [1] 

Farley 2 

4th „ Braynford[1] Maidenstone 

Canterbury Gretham [1] 

Eyaghe^ p] 

5th „ Croydon Maydenhead 

Maldon ^ Cuxham " 

Whatever Eyaghe may mean, or wherever it may be, I 
suppose it is beyond Canterbury (which lies quite out of 
the direct route to Elham), so that we may make its 
distance from Oxford 120 miles or more, and therefore 
each day's journey at least 30 miles. 

Again, in the accounts of the journey of John de Middle- 
ton and his servant from Oxford to Avignon and back, 
from Jan. 21 to Aug. 24, 1331 {Rogers j ii. 631), we get the 
stages : Monday^ pass through (or stay at) Thame ; Tiiesday^ 
pass through TJxbridge and Acton, to London (58 miles in 
2 days) j stay there Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday ; 
" die 8ahbati apvd N&toeton [a blank for the money spent] 
die dominico apud Gantuariam et Dovoriam xix d qr."* 
!N'ow if Neweton is !N'ewington, just south of London,'* I 

* ? Maiden, S.B. of Kingston, Surrey. 

* ? Farleigh, near Maidstone. 

■ ? Wye, about 8 miles W.N.W. of Elham. 

* For the return journey we have only tiie expenses : ** Item in 
expensis de Dovoria usque Grayeshende xxd sterling. Item in 
paasagio ij^ sterling. Item in expensis LondonisB ilj^. Item de 
Londonia) usque ad Oxoniam vijrf." 

* I can't find a Newton or Nowington any way down the Canter- 
bury road. 
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suppose tliat John de Middleton only passed through it {or 
started from it, as Chaucer from Sonthwark) on hia way to 
Dover, and took 2 days to do the 72 miles ; but if apud 
Neweton moans sleeping at Newington on Saturday, then 
the 72-mileB' journey to Dover was done in one winter's 
day ; tut I do not suppose that this is meant. 

However, if we take these instances aa estahlishing tliat 
a man, or a small party of men, did usually ride from 25 to 
35 or 40 milea a day on a husinoss journey in the 14th 
century, the question still recurs whether a party of 30 
Pilgrims, including 3 women— the gentle Prioress,' the 
Nun, and the hardier Wife of Bath, — out for their spring 
hohday-trip, would ride as far, I think they would not. 
But this point is not the important one, as the order of the 
Tales is independent of it. That order is the main point, 
and the one we have settled suits just aa well a IJ or 2^- 
days' journey as a S^-days'; for, instead of making the 
PUgrinia sleep the first night at Dartford, we can only give 
them dinner there ; iaatead of sleeping at Rochester on the 
second night, we can either make them (for a 3^-daya' 
journey) sleep there on the first night, after a journey of 30 
miles, or (for a ll-da^s journey) make them leave that 
town on their left on the first day, and sup and sleep 
either at Sittingboume or Ospringe on the first night ; and 
start thence for Canterbury on the second morning, — or the 
third, if we make the journey 2^days, dividing the whole 
distance thus, i, 30, ii. 16, iii, 10, miles. 

Till further evidence turns up, I lake the 15 miles a day 
as the most probable, and say that 

2. All the allusions of the Tales are consistent with tlio 
scheme of a S^-days' journey, except tlie one difliculty of 
the afternoon of the Parson's Prologue ; and this difficulty 
is greater for a. S-days' journey than a 3^-days', on account 

' Odb irrererend Profeaaor-friend of mine who holds fo tha 
l.day'i JouraEy, declares that women as well as men were "copper- 
Ixittomed " iu the Hlh oentaiy. 
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of the quicker pace of the former. The only objections to 
the 3-J-daje' journey are a. the entirely unfonnded notion in 
some people's heads that Chaucer meant to put the journey 
into one day ; p. that 1 5 miles was far too short a distance 
for a day's holiday-ride at tlic end of the 14th century. To 
this /3 my answer is given by the actual journoja of Queen 
laabella in 1358 and King John of France in 1360, and 
ty the argumenta at pages 15 — 17, and 41, above. 

3. In support of the SJ-daya' journey we must consider 
the necessity of an early arrival at the town where the 
Pilgrims were to sleep, for the purpose of getting man and 
horse housed in hostela and their stablea, or monasteries^ 
and their barns, and of purchasing food. Mr Rogers thints 
' that in England the monasteries were not often resorted 
to for lodging or accommodation,' but that inna were re- 
sorted to, which ' did not provide much more than lodging 
for the wayfarer, and perhaps provender for his horse. On 
reaching his lodging the traveller set about purchasing what 
he needed for provisions' {i 138-9). Mr Eogers also aaja 
of the Cuxliam bailiff, his servant and horse, in 1331 
(p. 39 above) ; ' Arrived in London, they take np their 
lodging at one of the numeroua hoatela in the city, and, 
according to the fashion of the time, cater for the need of 
themselves and their horse' (i. 606). 

Tabulating, then, oui present results (which must be 
looked on as tentative, though I hope they're right), we get 
the following scheme, on pages 42 and 43, which quite 
clears Chaucer from having made the tremendous mesa of 
hia work that Editors' and writers'^ want of care has at- 
tributed to him, and which ia based on a first draft by 
Mr Bradahaw for a one-day's journey, but contains alter- 
ations that he will probably repudiate : — 

' At OflpringB the Pilgrims may have atopt with Le maUtre et 
frh'Bt de Vaitel Dieu, aa Kiag John did : see p. 130 below. 

" We caa't blame 'em, as we all uaed to do the same ; it ia so 
much mora (fratifying to human nature » write jour autior down 
■ aaa,' than jourBelf. 
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. NDMBBBINO OF TUB UNEa OF KAGH OROUF. 

On this scteme, then, or such improvement of it as can 
"be shown to bo right, I propose to arrange the parallel Six- 
Text edition of the Talea for the Society, numbering the 
lines of each Group from its firet line to ita last, and then 
Btarting each Group with a fresh 1. The separate print of 
each MS will follow the order of the MS itself, thongh ita 
difEeront parts will bo headed, and their lines numbered, 
according to the airangeiaent of the Sis-Text edition. It ia 
indispensable, as Mr Eradshaw rightly says, that the frag- 
mentary character of The Canterbury Tales shall be so 
Btampt upon them that no one can mistake it ; and although 
it may be lather a boro to refer to " Cant. Tales H. 1 " in- 
atoadof "Cant. Tales, L 17037," or " A 1160" instead of 
" L 1160," the grievance wiU not be very great, while the 
gain of getting a clear conception of the structure of the 
work will be enormous. Tyrwhitt first saw this fact, but 
not so clearly as Mr Bradshaw has since done. And though 
I worked out my Trial-Tables by Tyrwhitt, the Elles- 
mere MS, and the Harleian 7334, independently of Mr 
Bradshaw, it was only in consequence of his insistance on 
the general principle of Fragments. If, since seeing his 
Trial-Scheme, I have felt ohHged to differ from parte of it, 
this is because he has taught me to do ao. 

5 t ^ Few of ike Specialties of our Six MSS. 

I. 27te Ellegjnere MS. 

This MS. was first described (I believe) by Todd, in his 

Illmfrations, p. 128, and he was as delighted with it as he 

■was with the noble owner's fine MS of Gower's Confessio 

Amanlis. He says : 

I coDclode mj notices of man u scripts with ao account of a 
copy of the Tales, which in no respect is eiceeded, perhaps I 
might say equalled, by any of those already described. It 
was brooght from the late Duke of Bridgewater'a library at 
Ashridge ; eod I am persuaded, originally belonged to the 
collegiate library of that place. It now [1810] belongs to the 
Marq,i^a AfJtB&^,-I1869, Earl of EUesmere.] 
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11)18 manuscript ia in folio, on Tellum, with illmninated 
capitals, and with figures, in the margin, at the commencement 
of everj Tal((, of each relater. On two leaves preceding the Pro- 
log:ne, are the curious Poems whiob form tlie sixth division of 
the Ilhistrations in this volume.' The figures are drawn and 
coloured with groat care, and present a very minute delinea- 
tion of the dress and costume of Chaucer's time.* From the 
margin of the Tale of Melibeus,the drawing ofChaucer,prBfiied 
to this work, has heen exactly copied. The writing is of the 
fifteenth century. It appears to me as a manuscript of excellent 
authority. The various readings, which it exhibits, are 
numerous. ... On the cover, at the end of the volume, 
written in a hand coeval with the rest of the manuscript, is 
Chaucer's Balade ofgoode comtsaile, as Urry terms it.' 

Mr Eichard Morris lias confirmed Todd's report as to 
the excellence of the Ellesmero MS, so far aa regards its 
grammatical forms, and I look on it aa the best that has 
heen through my hands. For though Harl. 7334 was pro- 
bably written before it, yet the -ud and -is of the HatL 
7334 's perfects and plurals, its sck-* &c., are nasty, if not 
all provincial, and make me hope that future editors will 
take the Ellesmere as the basis of their text rather than 
Harl. 7334. 

In readings — to take a sample — the EUeamere is better 
than Harl. 7334 in lines 
175 HacL This ilke Monk leet forby hem. pace 

EUes oldethynges ... 

232 Harl. Men mooten given silver to the pore fierea 

Elles. ... moote yeue' 

291 Harl. For he hadde nought geten him yit a benefice 
Elles geten him yet no 

' p. 295-309. The poBma are oeriaiiily not Chaucer'a. The first 
begins ' Half in dede eolepe, not fully revyved ' ; and tte second, 
' All thyng ys ordaynjd b j Qoddya provysyon,' p. 302 ; it is headed 
IimepciO materia earn prnjirletailhng Vseril, &o. It ia ' a compli- 
ment to one of the noble houae of Tere,' 

■ The %ures were eyidenlly painted nftet the M8 was written. 
But how long after, I cannot say. 

' It has not the last atanza or Envoy of the copy — unique, so 
far as we yet know— ia the Additional M8 10,840, which I printed 
in The Athenaum of September 14, 1867. 

' El. haa *ch ocoasiDnally, 1. 496, &c. 

' both e'i silent, Though probably pare ought to be omitted. 
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292 Harl. Ne was not worthy to haven an office 
EUes. ... SO worldly for to haue ... 

320 HarL His purchasyng might nought ben to him suspecte 
Elles myghte nat been infecte 

1655 Harl. Tho it semed that this Palamon 
Elles. Thou myghtest wene 

and especially the Ellesmere sets right the wrong Harleian 

arrangement of lines 2829-32, and the wrong At of L 2833, 

by reading 

In al the toun / for deeth of this Theban 2829 

ifor hym ther wepeth / bothe child and man 

So greet a wepyng* was ther noon certayn 

Whan Ector was ybroght / al fressh yslayn 2832 

To Troye .... 

and removes the terrible contradiction to rime-men of the 

Harleian making *jelousy-e,' 1807, rime with 'me,' 1808, 

by reading * lolitee' for *jelousy-e.* 

But the Ellesmere is worse — taking again only a sample 

or two — ^than the Harleian 7334 in lines 

179 HarL iN'e that a monk whan he is cloysterles 
Elles reccheles 

188 HarL Lat Austyn have his swynk to him reserved 
Elles owene swynk 

559 HarL His mouth as wyde was as a gret fomeys 
Elles greet 

485 HarL And such he was i-proved ofte sithes 
Elles preved 

The Ellesmere often doubles the vowel of syllables^, as : — • 

baar, 237 deeth, 1666, 1716 

caas, 653 f reend, 668 ; freendes, 299 

compaas, 1889 garleek, 631 

maad, 212, 666, 768, 1471 greet, 84, 203, 437, 472, 659 

heeld, 176, 182, 337 

bokeleer, 666 heeng, 674 (but henge, 676) 

crueel, 1382 weel, 87, 367 

* " The reader will frequently meet with a duplication of vowels, 
as in aarty meely ooth, &c., but as this does not seem to make any 
alteration in sound [?] or number of syllables, no further notice 
will be taken of it." — Mason^s Hoccleve, p. 24. See the same thing 
in the Lambeth MS 853, of ab. 1430 A.D., printed in my Mymn» to 
the Virgin and Christ, 1867 ; Political, Religious, and Zove Poems, 
1866 ; and Babees Book, 1868, for the Early English Text Society. 



ijoon, 678 
noot, 284 
ootlier, 601, 1135, 1216, 1275, 

1569, 1712 
rood, 541, 681 
BDioote, 149 
eoong, 122, 1055 

708, 712, 1509) 
soore, 148, 1765 
Btoon, 772 
atroong, 1056 






ftlmooBt, 155 
brooch, 160 
tloon, 268 
dootli, 98, 171 
goon, 12 
goot, 686 
hooly, 17 
hoomly, 328 
boost, 743, 749, 836 
boot, 420, 685 
hoote, 97 
loore, 527 

moore, 67, 219, 781, 1116, 
1122, 1464, 1756 

It often uses nat for tlie Earl, ■mmght. 

The lined E has often no value : knygllt, 43, &c. ; fressEe, 
90 ; pariBsfeenB, 483 ; thresslie, 536 ; mygEte, 630, &c. 
Sometiinea it doubtless means e, as in 1. 365, the adverb 
' ffiJ. fressB and ncwe,' ' Yclothed waa she fressE for to 
deuyae," 190; 'al fressE yslayn,' 2832. Whether in 
nouns after prepositions the B means he, to mark a caae, I 
cannot yet say. Compare 

Whan ZephiruB eelc / witA bis swete breetE 5 

Inspired hath / in eiiery bolf and heelB G 

And wayke been / the Osen in my Plough 887 

The remenant of the tale / is long ynougE 888 

Wqh risen / and roraed / in a chambre an beigh 1065 

In which / he al the noble Citee seigli 1066 

In which ther ran / a rumbel aad a swongE 1979 

Aa though a storm / sholde bresten euery bougE 1980 
with 

The laborer / and the Bocher and the Smyth 2025 

That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his Styth 2026 

Of his stature / be was of eucno lengthe 83 

And wonderly delyuere j and of greet strengthe 84 

They were adrad of hym / as of the deeth 605 

His wonyng* was ful faire vp on an heeth 606 

So with the final g* there is this difficulty, that the 
a superfluous e in the abstracts of action Iq 
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yng^ both in the base and the case, as also in the present 
participle, singular and plural ; — 
haae. 



dwellynge, 1937 
cracchynge, 2834 
rentynge, 2834 
apparaillynge, 2913 
moornynge, 2968 
norisshynge, 3017 



case, 

in portreyynge, 1938 
of mordrynge, 2001 
by manasynge, 2035 
in redoutjmge, 2050 
of retoumynge, 2095 
of wepynge, 2885 
at the makynge, 2914 
with sboutynge, 2953 
of lesynge, 1707 



easey no e, 
of huntyng, 2055 

part, plur, 
hangynge, 1496 
flikerynge, 1962 
daunsynge, 2201 
passynge, 2848 
claterynge, 2954 



part. sing. 
waillynge, 1366 
makynge, 1366 
remembrynge, 1501 
startlynge, 1502 
smelly nge, 1961 
laughynge, 2011 
sittynge, 2028 
hangynge, 2030 
trauaillynge, 2083 
comyhge, 2128 
hangynge, 2163 
sparklynge, 2164 
thondrynge, 2174 
passynge, 2885 
gliterynge,! 2890 

After these specimens who can say that the g^ in the 

following instances means nothing ? 



crude form, 
sermonyng*, 3091 
kyng<, 3035 
bigynnyng*, 3007 
lookyng*, 2171 
saluyngi, 1649 



adv. 
endelong*, 1991 



ease, 
to thyng", 3092 
of a thyng", 3008 
(ohj.) compassyng*, 1996 
„ ymaginyng*, 1995 
[for] no thyng«, 1754 
in huntyng*, 1679 
in fightyng', 1656 
withonten rehertyng'j'1650 
in chaungyngi, 1647 
pluralf case. 
of alle thyng*, 3036 

adj. Hng. 
strong*, 1992 



' gliteryngtf (rime brynge), Morris: in the MS both g*s are g'. 
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Are the two following, instances of adverbs, or adjectives 
(complements of the verba) ? 

heretii liyra come rnaaliyng' 1C41 

I lete hem figbtyng dwelle 1661 

All these instances are from the Eiiight'a Tale only ; 
judging by that, we must hold that 5;= ge. 

The rule of HarL 7334 seema different, to judge from the 
prints of it. Bnt when you look at the MS itself, you find 
that nearly every final g is p, or has a tick of some kind to 
it,^ and that this tick tnust sometimes mean e, is evident, as 
in lines 3019-20 in the Harl. 7334, 

LO fe Ook' faf hajj bo longi noriascliyng' 
ffro lyme J)af it gynneth firaf to Bpring* 
80 also, on leaf 45, 

fTul wel accordyDgi to his gyterning' 
This carpenter awook' and berde him Hyng* 
Compare this with (leaf 11, back) 

WifoTiten eny lengaro taryinge 

A morwe whan bat' be day bigan to aprynge 

If gi then must sometimes be ge, why shouldn't it always 
be HO J Probably it is; and represents the 'e' of the 
earlier participial '-inde,' as Mr Morris suggests ; then, later 
on, the 'e' was added to the substantive in '-yng' (A.8. 
ung) as well as the participle. All I want to establish is, 
that the greater number of final 'e' after 'yng' in the 
EUesmere, does not make it worse than Harl. 7334. 

The reader will follow Mr Morris in noting liow much 
more reguktrly than HarL 7334, the EUesmere MS has the 
perfect e in ' badde, dide,' Ac. ; though there are exceptions. 
Whether it is a merit to introduce these nuisances of un- 
pronounced final e\ I leave other men to settle. 

With regard to the final 6f in nouns, it may bo used for 
de, and meant to mark a case, as in ' of loniJ, 577; in 
EngeloniJ, 578 ; with a bercB, 270 ; liondl (ace.) ; to enery 

' See 1406, hongyng (sitglit tick, leaf 20 b.) ; 196S, tleyng (Bllglit 
tiek, leaf EC t.) ; 2201,daun3yng(longdown-strol(e,leaf 39 6.): ISSl, 
amellyng (long down-stroke, liAf 26&.); 2011, laughyng (slight tick, 
leaf 27) i 2028, aittj-ng (alanting fog, leaf 27 *,) ; 2030, hangjnge. 



Are tlie two 
(complemente of Ac 

All th< 

The rale sfHiA 
prints of it. BtK «« 
tliat aesilj stbj Sam 
it,i and tlut Uw 
in lines 301»« m ^^: 

So also. 
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loncK, 400 ; of grounc^, ten pound (if a plural), vpon hir 
liee(J, of fyn scarlet reecJ, 453-6*; yet * in his heed, of a leed, 
1. 201-2/ have no tag. 

II. The Hengwrt MS. 

This I take to be the second best of our six. It is the least 

handsome of them, the least formally written — or rather, the 

most hurried-looking writing is in part of it. — It has been 

badly treated at one time of its life, — ^kept in a damp place, 

and so stained, gnawed at the comers of its edges by rats, 

who have in a few pages eaten into the words. — But it's a 

MS to be esteemed nevertheless. Its metrical pause-marks 

are well kept up ; and I do not recoUect any provincialisms 

in it. Occasional bad readings it has, as * Emforth,* 2235, 

for 'Enforce.' It has an occasional gloss, as ad vid (to see),^ 

1955 ; viare (the see), 1956, 2298 ; impetus (a veze), 1985. 

The tagged c*, f, g<, fr, &c.,* it has ; and I have printed fr and 

g< as ie and ge occasionally, when the rime wanted it : — 

Theffecte ne the torment3 of myn hello 2228 

In his fightynge / were a wood leon) 1666 

The Hengwrt MS is the only one of our six that intrudes 

the lines 

And yaf a certeyn ferme / for the graunf 
Noon of his bretheren / cam ther in his haunt* 

between lines 252 and 253 : 

He was the beste beggere* of his hous 252 

ffor thogh a wydwe hadde noghf a she 

So plesant was his In principio 

Yet wolde he haue a ferthyng er he wente 

His purchaas was wel bettre than his rente 256 

* This is often only the pause-mark run into the cross-line of 
the t. 

* See Tyndale on the Friars and their begging : — 

** As soon as the monks were fallen, then sprang these begging 
friars out of hell, the last kmd of caterpillars, in a more vile 
apparel, and a more strait religion ; that, if aught of relief were 
left among the lajonen for the poor people, these horse-leeches 
might suck that also : which drone bees, as soon as they had 
learned their craft, and had huilt them goodly and costly nests, and 
then* limiters had divided all countries among them to beg in, and 
had prepared livings of a certainty, though with begging ; then 
they also took dispensations of the pope, for to live as largely and 
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The Harl. 7334 also hag not these two intraded lines ; 
and I have no hesitation in rejecting them, for they break 
the run of the description, and were evidently an after- 
thoi^ht, to explain L 356. 

Til. The Cambridge MS, Gg. 4 27. 

The Canterh?iry Tales in thia MS occur after other 
works of Chaucer, as noticed in p. 7, The MS is mostly 
written in a formal Bt^uareish hand, with very few tags, of 
about 1430-40 a.o., but towards the latter end another 
icriWs hand appears, and is mixed with the first one's. 
Many of the words are written over erasures,' and many 
others are corrected by a somewhat later hand, as I think, 
though Mr Eradshaw, who knows the MS far better tlian 
I, hold thia hand to be contemporary with the other. 
Several p^es have been cut out of the MS ; and the 
places of these I have supphed, and shall supply, from the 
Sloane MS 1685, when it has them, and when it has not, 
from the Harleian MS 1 768. 

The square scribe— aa we may call the one who wrote 

as lewdly as the monks." — From 'The Praollce of Prelates,' 1530, 
In 2 Tgndale, p. 277. 

" K any natural beast with his worldly wisdom strive, that one 
IB greater than another, becausa (hat in coogregntioDS one is sent of 
another, as we see in the Acts ; I answer that Peter sent no man, 
but was sent himself ; and John was sent, and Paul, Silas, and 
Barnatiaa were sent. Howbeit such manner sendings are not 
worldly, as princes send ambasBadora ; no, nor as friars send their 
limitera to gather their brotherhoods* ; which must obey, whether 
they will or not." — From 'The Obedience of a Christen man,' 
1628, in 1 Tgndale, p. 213, edited, for the Parker Society, by the 
Eev, H. Walter, B.D. 

' In 1. 91, all the words hut day are over an erasure : 
Syngynye he was or floutynge al the day. 
lo 1. 248 leUerit of •eitay are so too, 

• " Lirailfira were friars sent Out of their convent In collect 
alms, each within his assigned bound ; and to induce persons to 
purohaae a partnership, or bmt/iei-Atind, in tlie merits of the con- 
ventual sersices. A grant of such a brotherhood, under the seal of 
the prior of a Dominican monastery, was expressed as follows : 
Fratrea priEdicfttores Warwioe admittunt Thomara Cannings, et 
nzorem ejusAgnetem, ad parCicipalionem omnium honoruTU o|jfnira 
conventua ejusdem, 4 Non. Oct. A.D. 1.147. Sfevens, SuppI, to Dug- 
dale, vol, ii. App. p. 370. Russell."— Hni(fr. 
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most of the MS — ^had evidently a great fancy 1. for swal- 
lowing eZs and ^ees ; and 2. the guttural gh and g, with an 
n and d once ; 3. for putting oes for aes, ces, and z^s ; 
and 4. putting ees for ^es ; though 5. in the genitives and 
plurals of nouns he put -is or -ya for -ea ; and 6. ended his 
participles in -it instead of -ed ; 7. this scribe used t, thy d, 
and other flats and sharps in a noteworthy way; 8. he 
doubled his ena ; 9. prefixed s to initial ch; 10. used w for 
V, and V £oT w ; 11. in vowels, put eu for Uy used it or ij\ 
made wrong rhimes, and neglected the final e, occasionally ; 
1 2. he wrote some odd forms. Whether these peculiarities are 
Midland or iN'orthern, — or some Midland, and some North- 
em — I must settle in the foot-notes, and now only collect in- 
stances of them, stopping however at the first sheet for hese 
. and his ; -is, -ys, -es ; -it, -id, -ed ; there are so many of them. 
1. I left out : schat for schalt (which occurs in L 2351) 
is in lines 1145, 1153, 1391, 1587, 1588, 1593,-4,-5, 2670 ; 
schuderys (shoulders) is in 1. 2136 ; and word (world) in 
1. 3105. 



t left out : 



parlemen 1306 

ryghi 1395, 1638, 2347, 2370, 

2372, 2583, 3090 
wone (wont) 1557, «S:c., 1692 
brygh 2231, 2876, 2932 
brough 2618 

2. gh out in the final syllable : 



nygh 2490 
wrough 2497 
ryghe 2739 
knyghede 2789 
wha (what) 2820 



475 lawe, laugh 
515 J?ow, though 

1089 aljjow, although 

1432 Jjowrout 

1574thoute2 

1591 J?ow (though) 
1660 foute 
1699 foutyn 
1711 fytyn^ 



1728 hyte, hight' 
1769thouthe (but thoujte 

1772, &c.) 
2067 caut (rh. not) 
2256 Jjowr (through) * 
2258 Jjow (though) 
2559 fytyth 
2567 throuout 
2697 Ibrout 



* Cp. righwisnes in Townley Mygteries, p. 61. 

* iShowtes, thoughts, GM^tfis and ExodtiSy 3544. 

' fygtyn, 2539. Figten is Midland : * He ne mogen^^^ a-gen,» 
Genesis and Exodus, L 3227. * thorugh, 2681. 



n 
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(In 505, outhe, ought; 604, sleytlie, Bleight ; 12U, 
cauth, caught, ght is represented by ike or (7i ,- while in 
HIT sik, sigh, and 2815 sohrikte (ahriglite, shrieked), we 
have the Nortliern k for g7i ; ajid the same k is seen for ch 
in 258, mekil.) 

'p out, or n for ng, at the end : of length (as in Ham- 
pole's Pricke of Conscience, p. 160, 1. 5898-9^, and in the 
Midland E. E. Allit Poeim, p. 31, 1. 1029 ; p. 41, L 116 ; 
p. 50, L 425 ; p. 85, 1. 1594 ; and in the Midland Gawayne 
and the Green Knight, X 1231) and strength^ (also as in 
the Aim. Poems, p. 72, 1. 1155 ; p. 80, 1. 1430). 

63 lenthe 84 strenthe 2645 Htrenthe 

1970 „ 1943 „ 2802 „ 

2646 „ 2399 „ 2789 etrentli 

2967 ,, 2401 „ 



d out, in vpwar, 2756 ; 
of compensation, 
grerdelya, as well 
3. oiota,e,v*: 
90 frossohe 
92 frosch 
269 hobort (Hubert) 
273 cloapede (clasped) 
365 flTorBch 
636 throsche (thresh) 
556 broetelis (bristles) 
627 brouston (brimstone) 
1037 fiosscher 



out, in fyndy, 163T. By way 
365, f&orsch, and 366, 
'hilhom, noticed helow. 



1096 hort (burt) 
HIS froBSche 
1166 jouyn 
1180 awoy^ 
1304 woth (with) 



' Mr A. J. Ellia B»j8 that "itreatAf and lenthe are not examples 
of omitted g, but of the nse of n for ng (one Istt«r really), common 
in these words to Uile day, and quite familiar (though abuudantly 
disagreeable) to me." * )>e kyndom of beueune ' is iu ^. E. Allit. 
p. 12, 1. 161 ; kjudam, p. 88, 1. 1700. 

' )>e gudes of kyad er bodily strenthe, 
And semely shape of brede and lenthe. 
Bee also 'lie ttrentke of hungre,' p. 181, 1. 6703; and itrenthy, 
■trong, p. 138, 1. E075. 

■ The E. E. AUiteratirei have 'strenkjie.' at p. 64, 1. 880, 

* folfylle, limnley MyiteHes, p. 169 ; fulfylle, p. 168. 

• Gouen (yi.), gave, 1. 844, 2922, 2975.— ffenejii and Exodv*. 

. ' HoPt^ to maim, to hurt. — Jnmifum. Compare ' Joslyse. juslice, 
judge,'— .iT. E. Aim. p. 61, 1. 877. 

' oviay, Bampole't Pr. Cans., 1. E102, 22C4, 7713, ice. 
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1329 thorgfi 
1416 drogge (drag) 
1470 dronkyn 
1470 ^ouyn 
1511 frosche 

1517 bosch (bu8h)i 

1518 ofered (afraid) 
1527 bosch 1 

1539 wouke (week) ^ 
1579 boschis ^ 



1652 brothyr 

1850 woukis 

1983 bomede (bumisht)^ 

2005 sloere (slayer) * 

2013 bosch 1 

2120 lopoun 

2176 froscb 

2385 frossche 

2622 „ vb, 

2832 frosch 



But we find a for o in 443, cardial ; 2257, last (lost) ; 
and e for in 467, meche (much) ; 2941, te (to) ; 
ony for any : 



198 
206 
277 
521 
552 



580 

585 

675 

1164 

1213 



1611 
1846 
1997 
2141 
2149 



2178 
2395 
2408 
2591 
2745 



2779 
2983 
3015 
3106 



551 oor (or). 

4. e for i. The chief example of this is hese^ for his in 
both the singular and plural. Mr Bradshaw says tliat in 
other parts of the MS this same scribe uses his for the 
singular, and hise for the plural ; but in the present Part I 
his is seldom usei Hese occurs in the singular in lines 



47 


201 


281 


341 « 


491 


50 


213 


282 6 


348 « 


494 


69 


220 


287 


351 


495 


76 


222 


290 


352 


506 


77 


229 


293 


358 


507 


79 


256 


307 


386 


512 


83 


262 


313 


401 


517 


88 


264 


316 6 


403 


518 


100 


265 


326 


415 


520 


106 


266 


330 


418 


529 


181 


267 


331 


423 


533 


192 


274 


332 


435 


553 


199 


275 


335 


489 « 


558 



* Boskez, bushes. — U. U, Allii. p. 47, 1. 322. 

* Wouk, wouke, a week. — JamieiovCi Scotch Diet, 

■ Bomyst syluer, E, E, Allit, p. 3, 1. 77 ; bomyst brace, Qa/roayney 
p. 19, 1. 682. 

* Man-sloer, man-slayer, murderer. — Townley Mygteries, p. 50 ; 
slOy to slay, ib. p. 16, 36, &c. ; sloney slain, p. 84. To slo, to slay. — 
Jamieson. Slon, to slay, 1. 1328, 1762, 1938, 8729. — Genesis cmd 
Exodus, Slo (imper.), slay, 1939, 3505. — ibid. 

* here oocuib in 1. 78 : hise, sing, in 1. 233 : sese, pi. in 1. 425. 
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in the plural in lines 


^1 


74? 


266 402' 


488 


508 ^H 


186 


273 418 


495 


^H 


193 


282 424 ' 


496 


539 ^H 


201 


299 482 


506 


557 ^H 


203 


401 486 




^^H 


thoagli his is used for the singulu 


lines ^^1 


55 


169 


203 


345 


^^B 


63 


183 


207 


403 


536 ^^1 


93 


188 


214 


403 


540 ^^H 


111 


195 


272 


406 


552 ^^M 


112 


198 


343 


410 


^^M 


115 








^^M 


but not for the pliual, bo far as I have seen. ^^| 


Wele is used for wilt in linos 


^^^ 


1354 


2052 


2123 


2306 


2741 ^H 


1395 


2119 


2251 


2311 


2759 ^H 


1689 


2121 


2253 


2413 


2963 ^H 


1691 


2122 


2254 


2542 


2965 ^H 


1745 








^^H 


and for wel in 1. 43. Kete oceure 


or kite in 1. 1 1 79 ; and ^H 


en for in in L 278 ; pete for pitij in 


1761,2226. We find ^H 


also 2741 heue (have) ; 2570 thebenys (ThebansJ. , ^^| 


5. -w plural, ia seen in lines 


^^1 


61 batayliB 237 leddyngis 


418 ymagis ^^H 


63 IfHtis 246 aelleris 


425 apotecaryis ^^H 


81 loklciB 258 loiied.->yi3 


426 letew.-iryia <^^H 


95 songiB 278 sdulclis 


457 Bclioia ^^M 


107 arwia 294 l.okis 


460 huabondia ^H 


128 lippia 296 robis 


472 bepia ^^M 


146 hoiindis 299 Trendia 


475 remediJB ^H 


159 bedia 300 bokis 


484 ^H 


164 prostis 313 wordis 


485 tylliia ^H 


186 hoiidiB 317 feis, robis 


539 tythia ^H 


190 grehoundia 3-16 deynteia 


556 brostelia ^H 


203 botia 368 pouchis 


557 nosetherlia ^H 


225 orderiB 377 vigilis 


^^^1 


'-ys plural in lines 


^^H 


90 fiourys 282 bnrgaynya 


380 chekenya ^^1 


98 sleuys 301 soulya 


380 bonys ^^1 


104 arwys 323 termya.dom 


ya 407 liaueuys ^^^H 


193 aleuya 329 banya 


aporya ^^^^^H 


210 orderys 347 sesenyB 


aoalya ^^^^^M 




555 ^^^^^1 


240 tauernya 368 gurdelys 


656 erya ^^^^^1 


268 aterrya 374 wyuys 


^^^^^H 


> ^H 
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-e« plural in lines 

231 preyeres 234 wywes 416 hoiires 

232 freres 366 kingues 

adverbs in -is are 

63 thryis 375 ellis (elsewhere elt (1228, 2038) and ellys) 

-18 genitive occurs in lines 

47 lordis 481 cristis 

293 bedis 537 cristis 

-ys genitive 

556 sowys 

6. Tbe perfect participle -it occurs in lines 

89 enbroudit 414 groundit 

159 I-gaudeit 508 acumbrit 

-id in lines 

147 rostid 525 waytid t » 

187 servid 526 makid t 

188 reservid 549 schulderid 
193 purfilid 

-ed in lines 

151 pyncbed 180 lykened 

t is also found for d in 'bunderit,' 1851, 2163, 2582 ; and 

Hbousent; 1954, 2014. 

7. Of one striking Midland peculiarity, tbe cbange to t 

of tbe initial th wben following anotber t, tbe MS bas 

instances : 

182 But tilke tixt held he not worth an oystere 
3004 That tylke moeuere stylle & steme 

But against tbese we must set ' mayst ]70U,' 2496, and 
*In tylke,' 1973. As, also, 'tbUke* occurs in lines 2224, 
2391, 2403-4, 2439, 2750, 2757, 2813, 2959, tbe tbree 
omissions of tbe h noted above, may be accidental Hat is 
found for hath, in 1907, 2447, 3019. 

We bave also t for th in 

2098 atenys 2981 To (tho, then) 3041 fynkyt 

But th for t^ in 

1078 blenthe, blent 2021 marthe, Mars (rbimes 

1231 8y3the, sight to carte) 

' perfect tense. 

' — ^S^MMit €md Sxodtt*, p. 94, 1. 8305 ; U^ for 

herte^ p. 81, 1. 2856. 
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2185abouthe 


2132 1 bytwethyn ^^H 


2258 Arcithe 


3094) (hetwLst) ^^^^M 


2256 Arcitlia 


^^^^^^H 


While in the following we 


have d for t or |^^^^H 


296 fedele (fiddle) 2 


^^^^^^1 


381 tard (tart) 


1949 champardye ^^H 


410de(t!ie)» 


2279 mete (mead) ^^1 


447 hand (haunt) 


2530 dedyrward" ^^H 


498 to (those) 


2545 dedyr (thither) « ^H 


630 fodir (fother, load) 


2554 dedir ^H 


977 glederyn (glitter) * 


2890 glederyuge * ^^H 


On the other hand, we get the sharp / for u in ' lefere ' ^^^| 


(levere, liefer^, 293 ; and p 


for 6 in ' euptyl ' (suhtle), 1054 ; ^H 


bnt ' taphiser ' for tapicer, 


363 ; and the flat b for p, in ^H 


'lebard' (leopard), 2186. 


■ 


8. We have a tendency to double n (if the overline of ^^^| 


contraction meana anything), in ^^^| 




2147 Fynne ^^| 




2419 myiine ^^1 


391 gou«ne 


2766 ^^1 


634 onjounnya 


2813 opynyounnys ^^^| 


1824 mynne, mine 


2919 awounnynge ^H 


2064 Pennyus 




9. We find also an s prefixed to the initial cA^ in ^^| 


195 HcLyn, chin 


2109 schosyn, choBcn ^^H 




2760 Rcherche, church ^^H 


1400 Bchaanged, changed 


2809 Bchaungede, changed ^^H 


2055 Bchastitc, chastity 


^^H 


This prefixed a ia seen in 


the West-Midland (Lancashire) ^H 


Anturs of Arther (Camden 


Soc. 1842) : echayer, chair, p. ^^| 


18, at. 38, 1. 10 ; schapelk, 


chapel, p. 17, L 1 ^ gchimnay, ^^^| 


' See many inBlanoeB of i for S, in Genegia and Exodus, p. 74, ^^^| 


76-7, 89—91, 104-S, ke. &o. 




' Fydyll or fjysle. nelU.jid 


'ieiTUi, vitnala. — Ibid. ^^^| 


' Db -- 8e, the : 0e7te>ii and Exedui, 1. 1G7. ' Help de nedful,' ^^H 


L ZBiyj.-^bid. ; also L 2S16, 2972, 365T, 2013. ^^H 


* Glyderyn, ifufilp.— Promptoriiun. ^^^| 


• GenetU and Exodut has deSenward for «c>eetiward, 1. 1738, ^^H 


and often Sedan for SeSen, ax i 


n 1. 1701, 1879, 1988, &c. ^^H 


* wheder, wAeffe/n-, whether.- 


-IbKnley Mgiteriei, p. 302, 86, to. ; ^^1 


htdir, hither, p. 804 ; ked^, p. 


^H 


' mtfyt, ■raovi^.—Townley Myeteriei, p. 143 ; mrfe, lefe, clefe, ^^^H 


p. 142 ; tk^et, reprefet, lefet, elecijt (all rhiminf!), p. 314. ^^H 


' Cp. ' Bchere — ohere, couut 


cnaace, mien, 1. 33-1,' Gawayne end ^^H 


Green Knight, i 


J 
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chimney, p. 17, 1. 2 ; the ackaft and the aholy ahaturt to the 
aliiny the chaff, chaffc (jaw), and the jowl chattered to the 
chin, p. 6, 1. 2. 

The early Northern * and Scotch use of w for t?, and vice 
versd^y is seen in 

234 wywes wives) 2013 Ikorwe (carved) 

251 vertywoas 2184 chiwalrye 

1385 vengede (winged) 2414 awow (avow) • 

1949 wenus 2563 eawe (save) 

1985 wese (vese) 3054 wasseyllage 

while, if 1289 Thw (thou) is not a miswriting, w = ou. 

In vowels we have occasionally the double one noticed 

in the EUesmere (p. 46, above), ee: laugheeth, 1494 ; beelte 

(built), 1548 ; oor (or), 661 ; and a characteristic use of eu 

for u in 

deuk (Duke) 981, 1025, 1191, 1202, 1206, 1585, 1690,-4,-6, 

1704, 1742, 2190, 2528, 2569, 2715, 2731, 2853, 2906 
freut (fruit) 1282 
heuge (huge) 2145, 2951 

"We have a provincial 3a (Scotch ya, Promptorium 3a) 

for yea in 1667 ; and a double i in 

429 exculapijs 1000 bedijs (bodies) 

430 Rufijs 2159 liik 
475 remedijs 2467 maladijs 
999 ladijs 

Steyth rhimes with amyth in 2026-5 ; atronge with henge 
in 2421-2. 

That the scribe did not pronounce the final e at the end 
of a line, we may gather from his rhiming penaunce, 223, 
with petauns, 224; myschaunce, 2009, with countenauns, 
2010 ; werch, 2759, with scherche, 2760. This is Northern. 

Of odd forms, besides those noticed before, we have the 
Promptorium* wrete for loart in 555 ; eynyn for eyea^ 2984 ; 

' Cp. wenjance, vengeance. — Townley Mysteries, p. 297 ; dewille, 
devil, p. 143 ; grewys, grieves, p. 314. 

' Cp. seve = sewe, pottage, broth, or Roup. — E. U, Allit, p. 41, 
1. 108. 

• Cp. *Bot I dewoutly awowe.'— J?. E. Allit, p. 102, 1. 333 ; and 
* Schowen {pi. pre8.\ shove, push, 1. 1454,' Gawayne and Green 
Knight, 

* Wbbttb or werte yn a mannys skynnc, Veriusa, (Prompt.) 
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Emd the Nortliem and Midland lil for to, 2158, 2162, and 
wemen — see Mr Murray's remarks on the Lanadowne MS, 
below— for wommen, 1757. 

h is left out in 'with,' 2361, put-iu in 'whilhom,' 2384, 
2403. 

ft may mean lies, as oft stands for ' elles, else,' in 1328, 
2038 ; watt for waftes, 2054 ; but as I have never before 
seen ft ^= lies, I have printed lie for it. 

Of miswritings we may notice condiusynun for con- 
clusijoun, X 38; anches for ancles, 1660; schole heye iot 
seoleye, 302; Hepte for Kepte, 414; tust for tuft, 655; 
loerere for were, 582 ; hemereefe for hinderesie, 622 ; This 
for Tliin, 1236; nertottkes for nercoHkee, 1472; ofie for 
after, 1682; smyih for ^nytelh, 1709 ; gen for she, 1807 ; 
Cothis for OoOiis, 1924; Enforle for Enforce, 2335; 
poyntya for coniries, 2971 ; dryuelh for deryvyth, 3006; 
we we for ice, 3027. 

The » is sonietimea so plainly written for m that I have 
left vaiuxsour for iraHoaOKr, 360 ; grene for ^eae (grove), 
1505 ; athamanutz for athamauniz, 1990. 

Aa to the dialectal peculiarities of the MS, moat are 
Midland, some Northern, as shown in the notes, &c., above ; 
and they point to a place on or near the border of the two 
provinces, as the district of the writer of the MS. 

IV. The Corpus (Oxford) MS. 
I do mat put this after the Cambridge MS because I have 
made np my mind that it is later and woise than that, but be- 
cause I wanted to get one Text with Mr Ward's references to 
the Teeeide, on each page of the Sia^Text, to enable readers to 
run their eye from the referenced Text to the other two on 
the same page ; and as the Cambridge and Lanadowne were 
the only two MSS in type when BIr Ward sent me hia refer- 
ences, one of these MSS had to go 3rd in the arrangement of 

Wret, a wart, Belg. wratte, verruca.— Yoxbf a Tocab. of Bart 
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the Six-Texi ; and as the Cambridge is earlier (as I think) 
than the Lansdowne, it was put 3rd, the Lansdowne going 
6th, because I judge it to be the latest of our six MSS. The 
Corpus is a handsome vellum folio in a clear formal hand. It 
has lost its first leaf — ^besides several others' — and the front 
page of the second leaf is much faded, from exposure when 
the book was unbound. The second leaf is also loose,— de- 
tached from the volume. I am not sure that this MS can 
go into the first class. Its * Opioumes * for * Epicurus/ 336 ; 

* accordial ' for * a cordial,* 443 ; * colde ' for * oolde,* 476 ; 

* Grece ' for * Crete,' 980 (though its rime-mate * ybete * was 
above it) ; * bodies ' for ' ladies,' 999 ; * Occupied 'for * O 
Cupid,' 1623 ; * Emforth' (like the Hengwrt) for * enforce,* 
2236; * Busked' for 'Dusked,' 2806, are bad; but still 
its merits may ultimately prevail over these. Almost every 
final t, f, g, k, is tagged (f, f, g*, k). A few French-like 
forms are used: magiqt^^, 416; phisiq2^e, 443; disdeigne, 
789 ; pleigne (plainly), 790 (but * playn,' 1091). I do not 
remember any provincialisms in the part of the MS printed, 
unless * Jjink' and ' writink' (thing and writing) are to be 
taken as such. The imperfect participle in -ende^ gapende, 
2008, may be noted, though -yng is almost always used. 

In 237 it reads * witterly ' for * utterly.' Mr Earle asks 
whether the e for i, seen in snebbe, 523 ; es (is), 524 ; 
mellere, 542, 545, &c., is a characteristic of this MS. 

V. The Petworth MS. 

This is a handsome vellum foHo, and was bound in red 
velvet by order of the late Lady Leconfield. The binder, 
affcer the manner of his craft, cut the edges, and pared off 
part of the curl of an ornament here and there. Some of 
the vellum is very rough, so that the ink has barely caught 
it. At the end of the MS are blazoned, by a hand later 
and coarser than that of the illuminator of the MS, the 

* The contents of these will be supplied from MS Arch. Seld. B. 
14, in order to give samples of that MS. 
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Percy anna, as to wliicli the Hon. Kobert Curzon has left 
a note in the MS, saying that they were the ams of Heniy 
Percy, 3rd Eail of iforthumberland, 1455, slain, 1461 ; 
but Mr Close corrected this note, as follows : — 

'PetwoHh-, lUh January, 1863. 

• I should eay that the Arms of the Earl of H'orthumter- 
land in the Chaucer MS must lio those of Henry Percy, 
4th Earl of Northumlierland, K. G., and not those of 
Henry, 3rd Earl. In this shield, Percy quarters PoyningB, 
Eitz Payn, and Bryan. Had they been the arms of Henry, 
3rd Earl, the Poynings arms would have been impaled, or 
more correctly, borne on a shield of pretence ; for Henry, 
3rd Earl, married Eleanor, sole heir of Poynings ; and his 
eon, also called Henry, did quarter Poynings, Fitz Payn, and 
Bryan, as appears on the emblazoned shield in the above- 
named manuscript. Besides, Henry, 3rd Earl, was not a 
Knight of the Garter. 

Thomas Close 

of Nottingham, ¥.B.k. 

'Henry Percy 4th Earl was Knight of the Garter, 16 
Ed. IV= 1477. and was murdered, 1489, and the [arms in 
the] Chaucer Manuscript must have been written [t. i 
painted] between those dates.' 

Almost every final f has a tag more or less decided, and many 
an f, g, k, is also thus marked. Some of the e's and s's have 
also tags, but not so often as the Lansdowne ones : these e's 
and s's are not marked in the print. I did not think it worth 
while to ask Mr CbUds to cut punches for them. There mb 
hut few pauae-marka in the middles of lines. The MS has 
not been corrected after it was written by the copier ; and 
its occasional misreadings, and frequent omissions of words ' 
and final e'a* prevent ita being put in the first class of MSS. 
It miswrites 'vercotiks,' HT2, for 'nercotiks;' 'layvers,' 
2504, for ' layners ;' 'rombled' for 'romble,' 1979 ; ' spar- 
linge,' 2164, for 'aparcUnge ;' ' weden,' 2214, for 'wenden,' 
&c ; and it repeats 1. 1575. But ita eins are rather those 

' Sea 11. 61, 207, 220, 308, 338, 3E1, 866, 37B, 633, 637, 658, 7S*, 
848, 867, 1410, 1557, 1642, 1849, 1995, 2095, 2448, 847S, 2484, 2186, 
S601, 272a, 2781, 203G, 2972, &c. 

' See some of the square brackets in the text. 
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I than commissioa. The only pro vine ialismfi I 
have noticed are the doubling o£ j;,' as in kynggea, 2182 ; 
Jiinggis, 73G, 2181, 3293, Ac. ; and the q of qwistelinge 
(whistling), 2337; (Uhe 'wenus,' 1904, for Venus, 1536, 
and 'hwe' (hue), 1038.) 

The MS has often the double vowel that we eaw in the 
Elleamere ; as, teeateers, 2iD9 ; eende, 2339; steeme, 2154; 
feerden, 2117; foonde (found), 2390; 1008,2273; chaastite, 
2236, 3326 (but chaatite, 2056) j chaaaf, 2297, 2304 (but 
chaste, 2051). 

Though the f has generally no more value than t, I have 
printed it te in some cases where the e was wanted for the 



Swieh sorowB he make]) Jiat [le grele tour 1277 

Buf Theaena )ie etreighte way hafi holde 1690 

Wi])-out« lugge or ofier officere 1712 

His liert«-bloode ha)) ba))ed al hia liere 2006 

O cbaaste goddea of fe wodes gren 2297 

Aa fayo aa foule is of ])e brijte aonno 2437 

A pereone alon wi))-oute moo 2725 

Only J)e intellects wifi-outfl more, &c. 2803 
So with <J and h — though they generally have no value — 

This Palamon anHwerde hastily 1714 

Myne is }ie Ruyne of [t]be heghe hallos 2463 

If any one objecta to this extension, and says it must be 
looked on aa fudgii^ on my part, to make the beat of eome 
faulty hues, I can only say that he may be right, but that 
I beheve the f was once sometimes used — like the tl and iL 
were regularly in early times — -aa a contraction, and that 
later Bcribes copied it when it had that value, but also un- 
luckily turned many a simple t into it. 

TI. The Lamdnwm MB. 

Of this MS, Todd says {niusfrationa, p. 126) that it ia 

" an ancient copy of the Canterbury Tales on vellum, which 

once belonged to Mr Ph. Cart. "Webb, afterwards to the 




late Marquis of Lanadowne, and waa purchased, -with, the 
reat of liia Lordship's valuable manuficripta, in 1807, by the 
tnily liberal and discerning government of this country, 
wlio directed the whole collection to he deposited, for the 
public good, in the Museum." 

The Lanadowne is, I suppose, the latest in date of our six 
MSS, notwithstanding that, as the conipoaitora noted, there 
are more thorns ()i) in it^ than in any other of our six. 
On the other hand, it has generally, if not always, the open- 
tailed g. The four other peculiarities that strike one in the 
Lansdowne, are, 1. the great number of tags, slight curls, or 
bars after the final c, e, f, g, k, r, a, t, which cannot have 
any constant value as a final e or pause-mark, — -for instance, 
in line 326 every final letter, except the o of no, has a mark 
after it ;— 2. the great number of final e's, which are put on to 
the ends of words* without reason, so far aa I can see, as in 



verba ; 3rd aing. pres. 
hafie, !. 2, 6, 8 
doK es, 171 



per/, part. 
sleyne, 63 
ytaughte, 127 
roatede, 147 
lermede, 480 



whiche, 4 
whatte, 41 
JO we, 73 



preposiiiem. 
wjjie, 1 ; wi>e, 65 ; 

wijij^e 20i9 
lowarde, 1. 27 
one, 470 
ffore, 1570 I 



^B (nut), 763 



' The best MS of the second version (Test B) of the TUwaef Piers 
FUmman, Laud B81, liaa the fewest thom-letters.— W. W. Bkeat 

' This ia a Northern characterlstio. In Hampote's Prose Works, 
EA Peirr, E. E. T. Soo., 20, we have ha»e, duaa, aese, and sesse, he 
aayse, 1 cane, we kane 1 we that flese I whilbe, whnte, hyme, {lajiae, 
whame, (ilre, othire, ^ tothirc, a-aotliire, nowthire, mane, mene, 
womane, wymmene, (Jryste C"""*-). Gode, Godde (juna.). Holy 
Qaate, fadyre, modyre, lire))ira, chyldire, syghyoge, BObbynge, 
lirekynge, prayeoge, tbynkynga, doynge, oomynge, draweynge, 
fundene, gaoe, tane (=taken), swome, comyne, baldyne, cleryde, 
cnQawinede, forhodene, helpede, auataynede, thogble. aiayseds 
{a\\ partiflpia liag.), owte, doune, tliui^he, wytha, whethire, fore, 
nithowtene, apooe, perhapa all the forma notod above, — J. A. E, 
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3. the softening of the initial qu into wh or w, as quart 
changed into wJiart in L 649, 

He wolde sufifer for a tohart of wine ; 

quite (requite) changed to white in L 770, 

The blisful Martir white 30W 3owre mede ; 
(yet in L 1032 the q is kept, 

ffor euer more per maie no golde hem qieyte ;) 

quick (alive) changed to whike in L 629, and whikke in L 

1015, 

Ther nas ti^^'^siluer litarge or bremstone, 629. 
Not fully whikke ne fulli dede ])ei were, 1015 ; 

qwoke changed to whoke, 1. 1576, 

fibre ire he whoke, no lenger wolde he bide ; 

square changed to aware, 

Of yren grate & sware as any sparre ; 

squire changed to swiere, though that is an old form 

(Gawayne ^ Green Knight, 824), in lines 1410, 1440, 1498, 

1554, 

An al alone, sane onely o smere^ 1410.^ 

4. the Northern and Irish rolling of the r, producing some- 
times the insertion of an e between the r and the w or n 
following it, as in terems for termes, L 639, tereme for termer 

1. 3028, 

A fewe terems had he, two or thre, 639 ; 

aremes for arms, 1. 874, 

And att his hoste in aremes be his side ; 

steretie for steme, 1. 2154, 2610, 

Armed ful wele wi]) hertes sterene and stoute. 

To this cause I put the doubling of the r in Chiualrrye^ 1. 

878, 

By Theus & be his Chiualrrye. 

' Compare Hampole's twynacy for quinfy, the disease ')>at 
greves ful sare,' — Pricke of Conscience, p. 82, 1, 2999. 
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The drongen of I. 637^ for iniJiAes, ia provincial too, I Bup- 
pose; as also sehat, 1594, for ahalt ; %fu, 1127, for fill ; 
edepere, L 1264-, for slcdere ; ho}e for ojie (oath), L 959 ; 
?iall for all, 1967; imayght, 1 123C, for might. The 
kunii/n for huntijng, 1687, (uwn for nxi/ng, 1826, are care- 
lessnesses which show how easily the old gerund 'would 
pas3 into the noun. The introduction of aa n before gn, as 
in singne, 1. 226, is seen m Middle Latin sometimes, and 
in early Enghah. See Lauder's OJice (E. E. T. Soc,), p. 30, 
note oa L 376. 

Of miawritings we may notice Tlieus for Themis, 1. 998, 
1022; ache for Ye, 772; The for Ye, 1508; oyment for 
oynemeat, 631 ; of, 1252, for ofi; bu7ei, 1548, for bulte 
(built) ; louere for /one Aer, 1589 ; Occupiede, 1623, for 
Cupid; biAyioT hoTya (bulls), 1699; Mailen tar mainteynen, 
1T88 ; thas for that, 1900. The fom hue or 6«e, L 1817, 
heats me. I took it for bene (1. 2044, 2054) with the first 
e left out ; but Mr Morris says that the ue may be for the 
A.S. eo in heo. Thia MS has also, like the Ellesmere, aa 
for long a, aa maade, 1440, 1471, 160,1, 1986; maa&e, 
1287; saake, 1317. 

The district in which the Lansdowno MS was written 
ought to be settled by the curious omission of the initial q 
(whihe, whoke, for quick, qwohe) remarked on above ; and, 
unless a better claim can be made out for any other pro- 
vince, we must assign the MS to that North Countrye that 
has given us so many early treasures ; for the Northern 
(Yorkshire) Townley Mysteries has, at p. 45, the wh for qm 
or qu, in wkartfulle, full of quart, heart,^ cheer, good spirits : 

Whar^ille eballe I make tlii gate ; 

I sbal the help erly and late, 

Aod alle in qwart shalle I bryng tlia 

Home ugaiie to tlii countre, 

' And to begin also the secounde table, 
I will tber be hooest meo Bad able. 
Such as wilbe aa drongen aa a nape . . 

Colyn BlomboVi Teitament, in Nugw Peet'tc^, p. 8, 9, 
' Quert, 326, joy. Er. cieur, qiieor; cf, hearty, ia good heart. — 
Morris's Gloaa. to Hampole'fl Pr. of Giiti. p. 312. 
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So it has tohake for qudke^ at p. 169, 'I tremylle and I 
whake for drede,* and at p. 53, * every man shalle wJidke and 
gryse, Agans that ilk dome;' ^whik catelle* for * quick, 
living cattle,' at p. 113; a whyk man, p. 287; white for 
quite,^ requite, A.S. mtan, at p. 106 ; wheme for qwems,^ 
please, p. 50, 53 ; and whaynt, quaint, cunning, is in the 
Glossary, as occurring in the Mysferiea, but it has no refer- 
ence: qwantf quaint, is on p. 114, 116. In Brockett's 
Glossary of North-Country "Words, 1825, we find also: 

" Whacker f v. to tremble, to quake. — Whackering, trem- 
bling. 

W7iick, quick, alive, * Whick and a live,* a common ex- 
pression in Newcastle, among certain ladies, who neither 
sell the best fish, nor speak the plainest English. 

Whicks, plants or slips of the white thorn. * A whick- 
hedge,* a quickset hedge. 

WhtckenSf couch- [or quitch] grass, a general name for 
creeping weeds. — Whickeningf plucking them up. 

Why or Qicey, the same as Heifer. TF%, or Quey-Calfy 
a cow-calf." 

To these Halliwell adds : 

" Whaint, quaint (no district mentioned). 

Whaintyse, cunning, in the Bowes MS of Hampole, p. 
47 (Northern). 

Whake, to quake, to tremble. — Whaker, a quaker. 
North, 

Whamirey a quagmire. Torkshire, 

Wharty a quart. North, — Wharter, a quarter. Tark- 
shire. 

Wheek, to squeak. North, 

Wheene, a queen, in the Bowes MS of Hampole, p. 136. 
North, 

Whicken, quicken, become aHve, Ibid, p. 58. 

White, quit, free." Ibid. p. 103. 

Mr Morris says the Norfolk Promptorium shows the 
same change in 

" Whakyfl or qvakyfi, Tremo. Whakynge or qvakynge. 
Tremor. 
Whante or qvante, long sprete or rodde. Contus, 

* qwakySy p. 107 ; qwake, p. 63 ; qwakes, p. 803. 

* qwyte, p. 303. ' qweme, p. 303. 
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■WTijk or q^vylc, or levynge, Vivus. 
Wliykyii or qvykyn, Vivijieo. 
"Whykly or qwykly, Vivaciier. 
Whykenesae or qvyknesse. Vivaettas." 

But to whale the Promptorium prefixea a q, ' quale, fyaolie, 
Cetua,' as it does to what, ' What or qwaf, quod, quid,' and 
other words. This is also a charaoteristic of the Northern. 
Dialect : eee Mr Morris's Hampole, &c. The following also 
point to a Northern district : na for not, 1677 ; til for to, 
2389 ; gapeand for gapeing, 2008 ; the s plnral in ' fere 
schines two figures,' 2043 ; schane ^ for eehane, 2144 ; nar* 
for lias (as in I. 1886), was not, 2211 ; tehas, whose, 2315. 

On the ahove, Mr James A. H. Murray has kindly 
faToiired me with the foUowing comment ; — 

With regard to the Erockett words, I know them all to 
he Northern, Cumherland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, ami 
partly Lancashire, All over the Northern Counties wh or 
w ia a common substitute for initial qu.. Anderson's Cum- 
berland Ballads give 

wliakef, a quaker vtJtint, quiet 

whart, quart whietly, quietly 

lehaHer, quarter whye, a quey 

whei/te, quite 
Whick or wiekf for quick, alive, I know well — " as wick as 
twenty fooak," Lancash. 

If you wish, I will find inatancea from Anderson for such 
of these as the Lansdowne shows : at present I give wheyte — 
" a pictur beuk or gud stiiH' for t' barnes or m' appen aiim'at 
whyte as needless for the'r sels." — Cumberland : Bobby 
Banks' Bodderment. 

" An oald gentleman mak' of a fellow com in tnl oor 
loaid an' said wkyte nateral, at he wantit somebody to ga 
wid him on't te]h." —Oumfjerland : Joe and the Geologist. 

Wliyat. "A wes maandredan ahoot, gaan varra whyatly 
on thor street geeats amang fooak,"— Jbnny Shippard in 
LoTidon, Westmoreland. 

( Whiver, to hover, not to quiver (I believe), is Dorset and 
other Western Countiea. In that dinlect o becomes changed 

' Sh3TiBnd brighter fian ever son ahane. — Hampole'a Prieke of 
Conecience, p. 169, 1. 6i^3. 

' Ocoaaionallj we bsve the Noraa war for mag, e. g, he n-ar ^^ ha 
was Preface to Rampale, p. iilv. 
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into wo, stone, stwone ; mom, mwom ; hover, hwover, 
hwawer, or hwiver. This therefore does not belong to the 
class of qu words. Compare hwull or whall for hole, i. e. 
hoole, whurn or hwum, for horn, i. e. hoom, &c., a change 
quite different from that of qu and wh.) 

My own opinion of the Lansdo%vne MS, formed from a 
hasty collation of two sheets with Tyrwhitt, the only 
Chaucer I have at hand, is that it is very decidedly North- 
em in its variations. 

I shall mention one or two points that specially strike 
me, in addition to those you mention : — 

1. The lax use of e mute is a decidedly Northern usage. 
In this dialect it had long ceased to have any gram- 
matical or prosodic significance, and in Hampole, Barbour, 
"Wyntown, Blind Harry, and Gawain Douglas, it is used 
most capriciously. See the words from the Thornton MS 
(page 63, note*). 

2. The use of sd for si in 8cle\ere, which you quote, 
and sclender, 587, is a Northern characteristic at the present 
day. We say sdatSy sklender, sklent (slant), sdye (slide), 
sdiddery, slippy, like a hill-slope. Douglas has also 
sklander, and sdavish, 

3. The dropping of the -en of the infinitive in so many 
cases is Northern. The -en had gone before the 10th 
century, as is shown by the Lindisfame Gospels. See 
73, 738, 792, 813, 842, 927, 2202, &c, &c. 

4. The dropping of -en of verbs plural, which I think 
only a Northern scribe would do when he could help : see 
745, 806, 849, 906, 929, 1792, 2111. 

5. The dropping of the y- prefix to past participles. 
This was a Northern characteristic ; deped, 457, 867, 963, 
2063, 2161, 2693. 

6. The use of the -s form of the verb after a plural noun, 
152, 591, his legges was; 2043 J^ere schines two figures, 
&c. 

7. JjEiRE for her, in 

* the bones of Jjeire frendes fat were sleyne ' 992 

would be inserted bv none but a Northern scribe. This I 
think a crucial case. 

8. The separation of another into a-nother, and that one 
into the tone, 1013, were vices common to Northern scribes : 
see 902, 1894, 2073, &c., &c. Compare Hampole's Prose 
Works, and Barbour. 

9. The continual use of he for by is Northern, 589, 
595, 719, everywhere indeed. 

10. Lot (for let) and fawht, 188, 873, 891, are the fomis 
used by Barbour, &c. 



I 
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11. Mmy for many, 1010, 1075, 1729, 2101, &c., &c.j 
til for unto, 71 ; ineh for wd, 49, 87, are Northern. 

12. Not only whan, aa you mention, hat urha, 260i ; 
viham, 1807. 

13. Thalmo for yellow, ia the common Northern form 
etill, 675, 1929, 2132, 2166, 2170. 

14. Tovwm for io-morrow, 2239. So always in Barbour, 
Lyndosay, &c., and in the ^Northern Counties still. 

16. NoiiM for nat, not, 74, 205, 764, 1746, 1835— 
overywhero indeed. The conunon Northern negative in 
Carsor Mundi, Hampole, Barbour, and the Scotch writera 
generally. 

16. Terems, arems, worems, v-orold, aherew, sherub, elem, 
fileni, are the common Scotch and Northern proniinciationa 

stiu. 

17. Sal, 731 ; wald, 1702. Wemen, the plural con- 
stantly used, for wommeit in the MS, was the form used 
by all the Northern wiitera, Hampole, Barbour, Harry, 
Douglas, &c. 

18. Fro ior from, 44, 324, 3018. Blaice for Uowe, 5G5. 



A Baggepipo wele 






e be hlaioe and b 



19. "Be I 
form. 



I thoroughly Nortliera 



20. j4n and on for a; an morwe, 822 ; one goddes name, 
854 ; on nyght, 1042. The Northern o ia usually a con- 
traction of of, not of on, which we do not contract. This 
MS usually has on, an, for o, a of Tyrwhitt. 

21. Ploughe, longe ynoughe (not plow, ynow), ia what a 
Northern would Bay. 

22. I wriohe whiche fiat wepefi and weylef |mB 031 

for the true Northern wepes and waits thwt. I do not 
think any other dialect would add tenninationa to the 1st 
pers. sing. 

The dropping of the compounds nis, nare, before another 



Theria(=mB)n 



a to telle 



074 



I 

L 



no 6» for nis, 1677, The Northern dialect hail a great 
objection to the nU, nill, nould, nus forma. They are often 
dropped in this MS, 

The dropping of the « of tho perfect participle after 
another n or m, ng, 1002; iconne for wonnen, come for 
eomen, 1696. 

Tho dropping of -nth of the impemtire, 1710 ; telle ! for 
teUeth! 1868, 2208. 
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I do not say that all tlieso were by any means exclusively 
^'orthern.i What I say is, that they are all Northern, and 
that in almost every wonl where this MS differs from 
Tynvhilt's text, it is in favour of a form which is Northern. 
The points are not arranged in the order of their import- 
ance, but as tliey turned up. 

P.S. Many of the foregoing are West-Midland as well as 
Northern \ but to say " they went, would, have, were," 
instead of " they wenten, wulden, han, wern," is Northern, 
as against West-Midland. 

Some are perhaps also East-Midland as well as Northern ; 
but the East-Midland were fond of nisy nave, tiare, nold, &c., 
which this writer drops. 

The dropping of the y- (clad) is conclusive against its 
being Western, where, and in the South, the tendency was 
to retain the ?/- and reject the -en. Modem Dorset, " We 
be a-bi(l (y-biddo)." North. " We 're budden." 

Considering all the points, then, the Northern dialect is 
that in which the evidence meets. ^ 

The treatment of the final e in all the MSS I leave to 
Prof. Child and Mr A. J. Ellis ; and to the latter the pro- 
nunciation- and rhime-questions. 

VII. Our Six AISS compared with one another and the 

Harleian MS 7334. 

!Mr Richard Morris has been kind enough to jot down 
for lis the following notes on the readings of the different 
MSS in the Prologue, as a sample of these differences of 
the MSS. 

11. 5, 6. Arch, and Lansd. have final e in hrethe and 
hethe. This in absent in HarL and Heng. In other MSS 
the h has a mark, 

1. 18. Arch, and Lansd. omit that, (This is good — ^it 
gives were ; in the other MSS this e must be silent.) 

1. 14. Very cornipt reading in Arch., to senx halowes. 

1. 27. Lansd. stands alone in the order of words. 

' They are not so. — P. 

^ The numerous thorns noted by the printers (p. 63, line 8) point 
in the same direction. It is well known that th was never written in 
full by Scottish writers down to a very recent period. The thorn (J>) 
sank of course into a y in the writing of later times, in which fomi 
I have it in full use in a copy-book of 1680. But the other dialects 
had adopted the full ih long before the Northern. — J. A. H. M. 
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I. SG. foHliere (ferther). So aU copies except Lonsd. : 
fortfier, the ep, ai forth (good). Chaucer's ordinary cp. of 
fer, far, iaferre. 

1. 38. cUle, Harl. ; alls, Lanad. AU other copies al {good 
in the aing, number). 

1. 49. in hethenesae (Camh. ia Jiethnesse, &c. ? so pro- 
jiounced). So aU copies except Harl. and Heng., which 
omit in. 

L 54. hadde reyced (reysed), Harl. ; had he, Pet. anil 
Lanad. All the rest have hadde he reyced. 

1. 60. Camb. and Harl. stand alone in reading aryve. 
AU the rest have armeye, arme, or armee. 

1. TO. ne sayde. Ne ia omitted by Heug. (which reads 
he) and Lansd. ; it is in aU the rest. 

1. 74. Camb., Pet., Corp., Elles., and Heng, iise hors as a 
plural, and the vh. in the plural numher. Harl. and Lansd.. 
in the girtgular — his hors was. Hore was aa old plural. 

L 76. Camb. stands alone in reading heeloleryd foe 
besmotered. 

I 77. late ycome. So Elles., Corp,, and Pet. (3 MSS). 
late come. Camb.. Lansd. (2 MSS). 

L 95. In HarL this line ia badly arranged ; vkI comes 
before sortgss (in previous line wd ia wrongly repeated and 
wrongly placed ; /aire ia a better reading, and ia aU other 
MSS), instead of before e/ndite, aa in aU copies except 
Heng., which pnta it before make, and Camb., which haa 
fayre endite {crept in from previous line). 

1. 98. sleep. So Harl, and Corp. All the rest slepte 
fLansd. slepete). Of course sleep is the more ancient. 

L 1 1 0. Hart and Heng. stand alone in reading wel before 
al ; the reat have wel before eouike or konde. 

L 120. Pet. «ey[«]/e Loif. But Lansd. reads ollie. AU 
the rest have otk or oath (nine ayllablea in this line). — Tlie 
Image of Fpocresye, 1. 1144, has ' chriat saue the and 
Saincte loy.' 

1. 121. elept (Harl.). AU rightly read cleped. 

L 122. Nine ayUablea in line. So in aU, except Camb., 
which haa 'semyae o/denyne' for 'sereyse dcui/ne.^ 

Variants of verb sang (Harl.), song (Camh., Corp.. Pet.), 
soong (EUea., Heng.). 

L 123. nose so. Camb. alone. AU the rest, nosefuh 

1. 131. HarL and Heng. stand alone in dropping ae. All 
the others insert ne before fel, fil, or felle. 

1. 132. (1.) HarL standa alone in al hire legt[e\ (1 MS). 
(2.) fal mec-he here lyst (Camb.) (2 MSS). 
ful moche hire leste (Corp.). 
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1. 132. (3.) ful mochd, &c. (Pet.). 

fvl muchel (EUes., Heng., Lanad.) (4 MSS). 
Notice, Lansd., Corp., and Pet. take e in hrwte, l-este; 
Heng. has brist/, list I ; Elles. and Camb. omit e, 

IL 135-6. draruthte, rawjhte, e (wliicli is grammatically 
right) in Elles., Heng., Lansd., Corp., Pet. ; not in Camb. 
and HarL 

L 148. Elles. any for oon (all the rest on, one, or con), 

L 151. ipynched, HarL alone has i-. 

L 152. (1.) Elles., Heng., Camb. read tretya, trete^, 

tretu (3 MSS). 
(2.) Corp., HarL read gtreight (2 MSS). 
(3.) Pet., Lands, read was streigJit (2 MSS). 

L 161. Corp. and Lansd. wrongly insert tDith. 

L 162. that in HarL alone. Omitted by all the rest. 

L 170. (1.) Elles., Camb. gynglen, gyngdyn (inf.). 
(2.) Heng. and HarL gyngle (inf.), 
(3.) Corp., Pet., Lansd. gynglyng, &c. 

L 172. Lansd. alone has the lord. 

L 175. HarL alone has forhy hem pace. All the rest, 
olde thinges [thynge, Camb.] pace. 

L 177. fe teoct, Corp., Pet., Lansd. All the rest, fat text. 

L 192. hand, land (no c), HarL, Elles., Corp., Camb. ; 
in Heng. and Pet. a mark ; in Lansd. honde, londe. 

L 195-6. Shyn,pyn, HarL, Elles., Heng., Camb. (4 MSS); 
chynne, pynne, Corp., Pet., Lansd. (3 MSS). 

L 197. Lansd. alone has on for in, 

L 198. and, HarL alone ; all the rest, \at. 

L 201, 202. (1.) Hail, Elles., Heng., Camb. heed, leed, 
hed, led (no e final). 

(2.) Corp., Pet., Lansd. hede, lede (have e 
final). 

1. 206. Pet. and Camb. lovede (the fidl form of the 
preterite). All the other copies loved (the e remaining tm- 
written because silent before he), 

L 207. HarL and Heng. as eny (any) berye; the rest 
have as is a berye. 

L 211. HarL, Heng., Lansd. moche (muche); Camb. 
mekil ; Elles. muchel ; Corp. mochil ; Pet. mochd, 

L 212. HarL alone has ^arfrf^ mati (MS imade); Heng. 
hadde mdked ; Elles. and Camb. hadde maad (mad) ; 
Corp. and Pet. hadde made (the e in made pp. is not 
grammatical), many (HarL) ; ful many (Elles., Heng., 
Corp., Pet.) ; Jul manye (Camb.). 

1. 215. HarL, Heng., Lans., Pet, Camb. ful ; Elles. and. 

1. 217. HarL, Heng. read eek ; the rest omit it. 

L 221. HarL, Camb., Corp. read swell y ; the rest (more 
rightly) stvetely. 
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1. 223. HarL, Elles., Heng., Corp., Pet., Camb. have to 
jc.ue (ji'ue, yeue) ; Lanad. stands alone in reading to je/ 
(which gets rid of final e in ^eue). 

1, 224. viiate han (HarL); vrktl to have (EUea., Heng., 
Corp., Lansd.) ; mstS to han (Camb., Pet). 

1. 325. EarL, Ellea, Corp., Pet read For unto a poure 
[pouer] orrfre ; Camb. Unto pore orderU. 

1. 230. EUes., Corp., Pet, Lanad. icepi oiihogA {althovJi, 
although) hym ; Harl., Camb. wtpe thovgh him (e sounded 
as the inf. ending) ; Heng. weepg thogli that lie. 

L 232. Men maoten yiuen gUver to the pore frerea (Harl.), 
Men mote ^eue »lluer to the pouere freeres (Corp.). 
Men mtiote^ jea? eiluer to the poure freree {EUes., 

Heng.). 
Men iooie jmte sUver to the pore freree (Camb.). 
Men mole yeue aeluer to the pore freres (Pet.). 
Men mate pue silver to the poure freres (Lansd.). 
1 234. (1.) to yiue [yeue] /aire vnjues (Harl., Corp., Pet., 
Lansd.). 
(2.) to yeuen [yeuyn] fayre wyues (Heng., Camb.). 
(3.) to yeuen yonge wynes (EUes.). 
L 235. eerfayn, Hart ; eerteinly (eerteinli), Elles., Heng., 
Camb., Corp., Lansd. 

L 236. pleye (HarL) ; playen \pley&i\ (Elles., Hung., 
Camb., Corp., Pet.) ; pletne (Lansd.). 

1. 237. (1.) witterly \witterli] (Corp., Lansd.). 

(2.) outrely (Elles., Heng.); uUurly Uittyrli] 
(Hail., Pet., Camb.). 
1. 239. (1.) strong was (Harl., EUes., Heng., Camb.). 

(2.) wag etrouff (Corp., Pet.); was also etronge 
(Lanad.). 
L 240. lael the tavemes (Earl.) ; the rest of the MSS 
rightly read, the lavemes wel. 

L 241. (L) And euery oatHler or gay tapslere (Harl.). 
(2.) And euertch hnstiler and tappentere (Elles.). 
„ euery hodiler „ „ (Heng.), 

„ etteriche Odeller „ tapi'gtere ^b., La.). 
„ euerich hmtiller „ iapstere (Corp.). 
„ e^ieryche osteler „ iapstere (Camb.). 
The reading o( Elles. and Heng. seem preferable to the 
other lections. 

L 342. (1.) Bet than a lazes- or a beggere (Earl., Corp., 
Pet). 
f2.) Better than a lazar or a Begger (Lansd.). 
(3.) Bet than a lazar [later] or a beggestero 

(EUes., Heng.). 
(4.) Bet than a laser or a hahyntere (Camb.). 
' Tho correct roadiug was probably men ntot ^ oao niuBt, 
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1. 243. 8tu:Ji (Harl., Corp.) ; auche^ Lansd. ; atoich 
(Elles., Heng., Pet., Camb.). 
L 245. (1.) To haue mth dke [syhel^ &c. (Harl., EUes., 

Heng.). 
(2.) To haice mth suche seke, &c. (Lansd., Corp.). 
„ „ „ swiche seke [sike], &c. (Pet., 
Camb.). 
1. 247. (1.) For to delen with suchporaile (HarL, Corp., 

Lansd.). 

» » » » »*^ch „ (Pet.). 
(2.) For I to dee\len with \ no smch \ poraille 
(Elles., Heng.). 

„ „ de\le „ I non „ | yarayle 
(Camb.). The lection (2) is better than (1). 
L 249. (1.) And oueral ther eny profit schidde arise 

(HarL). 
(2.) And oueral ther as profyt scholde arise 
(HarL, EUes., Heng., Corp., Pet., Lansd.). 
(3. ) Arid oueral ther^ profit schulde aryse (Camb. ). 
The Camb. lection is more metrical than (1) and (2). 
1. 250. lowe (Harl.). The rest rightly read lowly (lowdy), 
L 251. (1.) was , , . no wher (HarL, Heng.). 
„ ... no W7[^^] (Camb.). 
(2.) wow. . . 7W7i^?^er(Elles., Corp., Pet., Lansd.). 

I. 252. a/, inserted by Harl., is rightly omitted by all 
the rest. Heng. stands alone in reading of for in, 

II. 253, 254. Heng. alone has these Imes. 
1. 255. (1.) hut 00 schoo (HarL). 

(2.) nought [not, noght] a scho (Elles., Heng., 
Lansd., Corp., Pet., Camb.). 

L 255. or (HarL, Corp., Pet.) ; er (Elles., Heng., Camb.); 
ar (Lansd.). 

L 256. (1.) was hettur (Harl. alone). 

(2.) was wel hettre (EUes., Heng., Camb., Corp., 
Pet., Lansd.). 
1. 257. (1.) andpleyeln] as a whelpe (HarL). 

(2.) right as it were a whelpe (Corp., Lansd.). 
(3.) as it were riht a whelpe (EUes., Heng., Pet., 
Camb.). 
L 258. (1.) In louedays ther couthe he mochil helpe (H.), 
„ louedayes „ „ „ moche „ (Corp.). 
„ ,, „ koude „muchel „ (EU.). 
„ louedaies „ eoude „ mochil „ (Pet.). 
„ louedayis there couthe „ mekil „ (Cam.). 
„ louedaies thare „ „ muchd „ (Lan.). 
(2.) In louedayes koude he muchel „ (Hen). 
1. 259. (1.) For ther was he not like, &c. (Harl.) ; aU the 

rest read 
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L 259. (3.) Fnr ther he was not liche {like]. 
L 260. (1.) as a (Harl., Corp., Pet,, Lanai). 

(2.) CM is a (EUea., Heng., Camk). 
L 263. (1.) That rounded was as a belle out of presse 
(Harl.). 
(2.) That rounded as a belle on the preme (Corp.). 
(3.) That rounded as a helle out of t?ie presse 

{EUea., Pet,, Camb.). 
(A.\ That rouTide as a hell ovt the presse (Lansd.). 
(5.) And rounded as a belle out of the presse 
(Heng.). 
L 264. h'ptede (Harl., Pet., Camb.) ; lipsed [Ij/psed] 
(Elles., Heng., Corp.) ; lisped (Lanad.) ; his omitted by 
HarL ; retained by all the rest^ 

L 266. that; omitted by Lanad.; retained by all tbe 

L 268. m the (HarL, Corp., &c.) ; m a. Pet alone. 
L 269. called (HarL). All the rest deped {clepid). 
L 271. (1.) Tn motteleye high (Harl). 
(2.) In mottle and heigh (Corp.). 

„ motiee „ hye (Eilea., Heng.). 
„ motU „ heyh (Pet.). 
„ motteley omd hye (ha.riBA.). 
(3.) In motle an-heiffh (Camb.). 
In (3) an-heigh is an adverb = aloft. I prefer the Canib. 
lection to (1) and (2). 

L 273. heed (HarL, EUea., Heng.) ; hed (Camb.); heved 
(Corp., Pet., Lansd,). 

1. 275. Swotenynge alway the eneree of his wynnynge 
(HarL). 
Sownynge „ theticreea „ „ viynnyng 

(EUes,, Heng.). 
Sounynge aliaey tfie[»]cr«( „ heee tvynnyng 
(Camb.). 



thee. 



i wynnynge 



(Corp.). 
Schcwyjige alway iheneres „ „ „ 

(i.™a.). 

Sehewynge alwey the enures „ „ „ 

(Pet). 

1. 279. iwrte (Hatl., Corp., Pet.); wit (EUea., Heng., 
Camb., Lansd.). The final e is not required for the metre. 

L 281. So eslately was he of govemaunee (HarL). All 
the remainitig aist texts agree ia reading his gouemaunce. 
Corpus reads statly, when the other copies read estatly 
(eetately). 

1. 282. With his largayns, and mlh his ehevysaunce 
(HarL, &c.). Corpus and Camb. alone omit the second iciV/i. 
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1. 284. 8oth to say (Harl.). Corp., Pet., and Lansd. 
read Sothly to sein {Sothely to seyne) ; the other MSS agree 
with Harl. 

L 288. And he was not (Harl., Heng., Pet., Lansd.). 
And Tie nas not (Elles., Camb., Corp.). 

1. 287. AUo (HarL) ; aU the other MSS read Aa. 
1. 291. (1.) For he hadde nou^t geten him rit a benefice 

(Harl.). 
(2.) For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice 

(Elles., Heng., Camb.). 
(3.) For Tie hadde yit geten him no benefice (Pet.). 
(4.) For he had geten him no benefi^ce (Cor., Lans.). 
L 292. (1.) Ne was not worthy to haven an office (HarL). 
(2.) Ne was so , worldly for to havs office (Elles., 
Heng., Corp.). 
Ne was so wordelyfor to hauyn offys (Camb.). 
(3.) Ne was so werdly to haue offi^ce (Lansd.). 
Ne was so toordly to haue office (Pet.). 
1. 293. For him was lever Itaue at his beddes head 
(Harl.). Camb. and Corp. read to havSy &c. ; Corp., Lansd., 
and Pet. read bed-hede, 
L 294. (L) dothed (HarL). 

(2.) Clad (Elles., Heng., Corp., Pet.). 

Cladde (Lansd.). 
(3.) Iclad (Camh.). 
1. 295. of his (Harl.). of is omitted by all our six MSS. 
L 296. (I.) or saictre (HarL). 

(2.) or gay sautrie. So all our six MSS. 
1. 297. (L) But although that (HarL). 

(2.) But dl be that (Elles., Heng., Pet., Camb.). 
But al by that (Corp., Lansd.). 
L 298. (L) but litul (HarL, Elles., Heng., Camb., Pet., 

Lansd.). 
(2.) but a litel (Corp.). 
L 299. (1.) But dl that he mighte gete and his frendes 
sende (HarL). 

(2.) But al that he myghte of his freendes h^nte 
(EUes., Heng., Camb., Corp., Pet., Lansd.). The reading 
of the HarL MS is evidently corrupt. Lansd. has on for of 
L 300. (L) and his (HarL, EUes.). 

(2.) and on (Heng., Camb., Corp., Pet., Lansd.). 
L 303. (L) and heede (HarL). 

(2.) and moost heede (Elles., Heng., Camb., Corp., 
Lansd., Pet.). For cure Camb. alone substitutes kep = 
keep, care, attention. 

L 304. 00 word (HarL, Heng.) ; o word, Elles., Corp. ; 
Pet., Camb., and Lansd. read a word} 

' It is probable that Pet. and Camb., as well as Lansdowne^ 
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1.305. (1.) Althathespa!citviasof?ieypnidence(EaTi.). 
(2.) ^«d iAai tnas myd in forme and reuerence 
(EUes., Corp., Camb., Pet., Lansd.). 
„ „ „ apofce „ „ „ „ (Heng.). 
L 30S. (1.) And schort and quyk and fat of gret eenteiice 
(H.iL). 
(2.) And short and quyh and fvl of hy aenlmce 
(EUcs., HeEg., Corp., Camb., Pet,). 
„ Bchorte „ whike „ „ „ hike „ 
(Lansd,). 
L 307. (1.) manere (Harl.), All six MSS agree in reading 
veriu ^vert^le). 

L 309. of Lawe (Harl. Heng.). The rest of the MSS 
read of the Lawe. 

L 310. aite (Harl., Pet.). The rest of the MSS read at 
the. 

1. 313. Such (Harl.). Our six MSS read gteich (Lansd. 
tteyche). 

(1.) iBere (Harl., Camb., Corp.). 
(2.) weren (EUee., Lansd.). I 

tceeren (Heng.) 
wem (Pet.). 
L 318 (1.) was ther nawher (HarL). 

(2.) was noteher (EMee., Heng., Lansd., Corp., Pet.), 
(3.) was neuere (Camb.). 
L 320. (1.) His pwdiasyng 7mght\e\ nought hen to him 
auspeete (Harl.). 

(2.) Sis parclia^/ng myghte vat been fnfeete 
(Elles., Heng., Camb., Corp., Pet., Lansd. [he infecie]). 

L 323. Semed (HarL). Only the Camb. MS has the 
full form of the pret. semede (1 pronounced semdS). 

L 323. hadde coos (HarL). AU the MSS but Lansd. 
(had he) read hadde he. 

L 324. (1.) That fro the tyme thai King [WiU] were 
falle (Harl.). 
(2.) TJiat from the tyme of King William were 

yfaVe (EUes.). 
(3.) That fro [Aom] the time of Kynge WiUiam 

were falle (Camb., Corp., Pet., Lajisd.). 
(4.) Ttiat from tyme of King William weere falle 
(Heng.). 
1. 326. man. (HarL and Camb.) All the remaining 
JISS read wight. 

1. 328. (1.) Ttiedled (HarL). 

(2.) medlee (Elles., Heng.). 
medly (Corp.). 
hnve folloned a Northern receiuion of Chaucer's Tales. — B. 
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1. 328. (2.) medU (Lansd., Pet.). 

meddy (Camb.). 
L 329. aeynty aeint (Harl., Corp., Lansd., Pet. {sent), 
Camb.). Ceinty Geynt (Elles., Heng.). 

1. 331. ther was (HarL). All the six MSS rightly omit 
theTy and read Frankeleyn as a word of three syllables. 

L 332. herde (HarL). So all the MSS except Elles., 
which reads heed, ' 

L 334. (1.) Wei loved he in the mom a sop of wyn 

(HarL). 
(2.) Wd loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn 
(so all our six MSS ; Camb. and Lansd. he), 
L 335. (1.) To lyvelji] in ddUe was cd his wone (HarL). 
(2.) To lyven in ddit was euere his wofis (EUes., 

Heng., Camb.). 
(3.) To lyven in delit etier was hi^s wone (Corp., 
Pet., Lansd.). Lansd. leuen for lyuen. 
L 338. (1.) verraily (HarL). 

(2.) verray, verrey, very (Elles., Heng., Camb., 
Corp., Pet., Lansd.). 
L 341. (1.) alway (HarL) ; alwey (Camb., Lansd.). 

(2.) Alwey s (Elles., Heng., Corp.) ; Alleweys (Pet.). 
L 342. (1.) nowher (HarL, Pet., Camb.). 

(2.) neuevy nevere (EUes., Heng., Corp., Lansd.). 
1. 343. Withoufe (HarL). So all our MSS except Heng., 
whicli reads withouten, 

L 344. (1.) 0//^A anrf/e«s^ (Elles., Corp., Pet., Camb.). 
(2.) Offfissche offlessche (Lansd.). 
(3.) Of fleissch and flssch (HarL). 
(4.) Of fressh^ JisshQ andflesshQ (Heng.). 
L 345. Hit sneioed in his hous (HarL). So fdl the MSS 
except Camb., which has the absurd reading It snowede in 
his mouth, 

L 346. (1.) deynteesy deynte^, deynteis (HarL, EUes., 

Heng., Corp., Camb.). 
(2.) deyntefes, deyntethes (Lansd. and Pet.). 
L 348. (1.) He chaunged hem at mete and at soper 

(HarL). 
(2.) So chaunged he his mste and his soper. 
(So all our six MSS.) 
L 363. (1.) Werm with us eeke dothed in oo lyvere 

(HarL). 
(2.) Ajid they were dothed alle in o lyvere, (So 
all our six MSS.) 
L 364. (1.) and gret (HarL). 

(2.) and a greet (Elles., Heng., Pet.). 

and a gret (Corp., Camb.) ; grete (Lansd.), 
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1. 365. (1.) piked (Harl). 

(2.) apikedj apyked. (So all our six MSS.) 
L 366. (1.) Here knijfes were ichqpud nat with bras 

(Harl.). 
(2.) Here knyves were chaped noght with bras 

(Elles., Heng., Camb., Lansd.). 
(3.) Here knyfes nere chaped nought with bras 
(Corp., and Pet, with chap for chaped), 
L 371. (1.) Everyman (HarL). 

(2.) Euerychj JSveriche (Elles., Heng., Corp., 
Camb., Pet, Lansd.). 
L 375. (1.) hadde thei hen to (HarL). 
(2,) were they to (EUes.). 

weryn they to (Camb.). 
(3.) tJiey were to (Heng., Corp., Pet, Lansd.). 
L 376. (1.) It is right fair for to he clept madame 

(HarL). 
(2.) It is fid fair to been ydeped ma dame 

(Elles., Heng.). 
(3.) It is ful fair to he deped ma dame (Camb., 
Corp., Pet, Lansd.). 
L 377. (1.) And for to go to vigUies (Harl.). 

(2.) And goon to vigilies, (So all our six MSS.) 
L 378. (1.) ridlly (HarL). 

(2.) roialliche (Mies.). 
realliche (Heng.). 

ridllichey ryalliche (Corp., Pet, Camb., 
Lansd.). 
L 380. (1.) To boyle aiiknes with (HarL). 

(2.) To boiUe the chicknes [chikenes] with (Elles., 

Heng., Corp., Pet, Lansd.). 
(3.) To boile the chekenys and the (Camb.). 
L 381. Petworth alone has of Gallyngale instead of 
and, &c. 

L 383. (1.) sethey brotlle (HarL). 

(2.) sethe and boUle (Elles., Camb.). 
(3.) seethe and hroille (Heng., Corp., Lansd., 
Pet). 
L 384» Make (Harl.). All the six MSS read maken or 
Makyn, 

L 385. semede (HarL, Camb.). thoughte (Elles., Heng., 
Corp., Pet) ; thought (Lansd.). 
L 387. (1.) He madk with (HarL). 

(2.) th^t made he with, (So all our six MSS.) 
Camb. alone reads at for with, 
L 393. (1.) arm adoun (HarL, Elles., Heng., Corp., 
Camb.). 

9 
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L 393. (2.) arme, doun (Pet. and Lansd.). 
1. 396. (1.) drawe (Harl.). So all the MSS except 
Corpus, which reads Idrawe, Lansd. has wyne where all 
the rest read tnjn ; Camb. weyru 

1. 397. .(1.) From Burdmx ward whU that the (HarL, 

EUes., Heng., Camb.). 
(2.) From Burdeaux warde while the (Corp., Pet.). 
(3.) From Durdeux warde whan the (Lansd.). 
1, 400. (1.) to (HarL, EUes., Heng., Corp., Pet). 

(2.) by, he (Camb., Lansd.). 
1. 40L (1.) ike tydes (HarL). 

(2.) his tydes, (So all our six MSS.) 
L 404. (L) Ther was non sudi from (HarL, Heng., 

Corp.). 
(2.) TJier nas noon swich from (Elles., Camb.^ 
Lansd,). 
TJier nos noon such (Pet.). 
1. 407. (1.) lie knew wel alle the havenes (HarL). 

(2.) He knew alle the hauenes (EUes., Heng., 

Camb., Corp., Pet.). 
(3.) He knew'e al fe hauenes (Lansd.). 
L 408. (1.) From Scotlond to the Cape of Fynesterre 

(HarL). 
(2.) From Gootlond to the Gape of Fynystere 

(EUes., Heng., Camb.). 
(3.) From gotlond to the Gape de Fynystere 
(Corp., Lansd., Pet.). 
1. 411. (1.) Titer woe also a (HarL). 

(2.) With us ther was a. (So aU our six MSS.) 
1. 415. (1.) He kepte his pacient wondurly wel (HarL). 
(2.) He kepte his 2>cici^it a ful greet deel, (So 
aU our six MSS.) 
L 417. fortune (HarL, Corp., Lansd., Pet.). The re- 
maining MSS Tead fortunen, fortwnen, 

L 420. (1.) Were it of cold or hete or moyst or drie 

(HarL). 
(2.) Were it of hoot or cold or moyste or drye 
(EUes., Heng., Pet.) ; of hoot of cold (Corp.) ; of eolde of 
hole (Lansd.). 

Were it \of] hot or cold or moyst or dreye 
(Camb.). 
L 421. (1.) And where thei engendrid and (HarL, EUes.)*. 
(2.) And where it engendred and (Heng.). 
(3.) And wher engrendred and (Corp., Pet.). 
(4.) And where tliey engendere (Camb.). 
(5.) And whereof engenderde it (Lansd.). 
L 428. (1.) was not, was noght (HarL, Heng., Camb.). 
(2.) nas natf nas nat (EUes., Corp., Pet., Lansd.). 
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1.438 


on the Bible (HarL, EUea., Heng., Corp., Pet., ^| 


and Lansd.) ; in, &c. (Camb.). ^H 


L«l. 


m digj>ence (Harl.); ofdtsp. (So all our six MSS.) ^H 


I 460 


hi/fom (HarL); bfore (Heng., EUes.); fo/orae ^H 


(Lamd.1 


fo/ora (Corp., Pet. ; tofore (Camb.).. ^M 


1.4S1. 


so (Harl.) ; omitted by Corp., Lanad., Pet ; re- ^M 


tained V 


the other MSS. ^M 


L452. 


thanne (Harl.) ; omitted hy aU oni six MSS. ^H 


1.453. 


(1.) werenfulfyne (HarL). ^H 




(2.) fulfi/ne W4Tin (EUea.). ^H 




>/./V«« ^eere (Heng.). H 




ful/ymwere (Camb., Corp., Pet, LansJ.}. ^| 


L 454. 


(1,) t^eyghede (HarL). ■ 




(2.) ue>W(w (Lansd.). ^M 




weyeden (EUea., Heng., Corp., Pet). ^M 






I. 456 


456. were (HarL) ; werm (Ellea., Corp., Pet, ^M 


Lansd.); 


weersn (Heng.) ; weryn (Camb.). ^H 
ftm;^ «<:;ie fHaiL) ; s<T;ie Adf^e. (So aU om- six ^H 


L 460. 


MSS, sehe had, Lansd:) ^H 


L464. 


t^auTMs (HarL). The Camb. MS baa the absurd ^^1 


reading, gtrong. "^^1 


1. 470. 
all our si 


TTjmp^ed ful wel (HarL) ; Twympled wd. (So , ^H 
Au»ra (Harl.) : UmB (Camb.). All the other ^H 


L 472 


MSS hipe$. ^H 


1. 474. 


ache] lawghe (HarL) ; tehe ia in aU our six MSS. ^H 


L476. 


1.) For of that art. sche knew the. &c. (Harl.). ^H 




2.) For site h>ude of that art the, &c. (So all ^H 




our six MSS.) ^H 


' L483. 


(1.1 gladly (HarL). ^M 




(2.) ireweZy, treu!ly. (So aU our six MSS.) ^H 


L 485. 


{proved (HarL). The prefix i ia omitted in all ^^| 


tlie six MSS. Hen^, has jn-omied. ^H 


L 486. 


eur»e(HarL). All six MSS read eur»e7i (cur^j^). ^H 


L496. 


unio (HarL) ; /o (in all our six MSS). ^H 


L 497. 


a/i:«r tTiat (HarL) ; o/Ke/w^ar^^ (so all six MSS). ^H 


L 499. 


(1.) And this figure he addid yit therto (HarL). ^H 




(2.) „ „ „ „ adde-i eek „ So aU ^H 




OUT six MSS, except Caiiib.,'whicb omits eek. ^^1 


■ L 508. 


lefte (HarL) ; Zes^ (^et) : so aU our six MSS. ^H 


■ L 510. 


/or«ou;e«(HarL). So also aU our six MSS, except ^H 


H Lanad., which haa to sinqe for mwJes. ^^H 


■ L 514. 


(1.) an(^ no (HarL). ^H 


■ 


(2.) and noght a. (So all our six MS.S.) ^H 


■ I. 516. 


to senful . . . nought, &c. (HarL). In aU out six ^H 


■ MSS, i^ought to sinful, &c. ^^M 


■ L 519. 


by elmnesie (HarL, Camb.) ; by faimeise. (Sc ^H 
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the othr:r five MSS, except Ileng., which leads viiA fcttr- 

itetufe. ) 

1. i320. [this'] was (llarl.). 7^<W is fonnd in mil six 3iSS. 
1. 524. ther (Harl., Heng.); Ma/ (EUes., Corp., Pet, 
J^iiH<l.). .Camh. has, / irowe necere nan is. 

1. 525. ne (Har., Cam.); ami (£11., Hen., Cor., Pe., Lan.). 
1. 520. his (Harl.) ; was his (Elles., LanscL, Heng.yCoipuy 
Pet.) ; that teas hese (Camb.). 

1. 533. his tretce herte (Harl.) ; his hocHe herte (EUes., 
Hen^j., Pet, Camh.) ; his herte (Corp., Lansd.). 

1. 534. him (Harl., Heng., Corp., Camb.); he (£Ille&, 
Pet., Lan»^l.). Camb. has gamenede for gamed, 

1. 537. with (Harl., Heng.) ; for (Elles., Corp., Lansd., 
Pet., Camb.). 

1. 540. oione (Harl.) ; all the other six MSS read jTiv/irs. 
1. 544. (1.) %ca^ no (Harl.). 

'2.) nare no (Lansd., Corp.) ; nar na (Pet). 
were no, weere na (Elles., Heng., Camb.). 
he wolde here awey (Harl.). 
„ „ haue alwey (Elles., Heng., Camb.). 
„ „ „ au>ey (Corp., Lansd., Pet). 
There nas no dore that he ndde (HarL). 
„ „ „ „ „ „ ne wolde (EUes,). 
„ was „ „ „ „ noolde (He., CaV. 
„ „ „ „ „ „ newolde(P&.jJjL). 
^ ^ Titer nas „ „ „ „ wolde (Camb.). 
1. 551. with a (HarL, Lansd.) ; at a (the other 5 MSS). 
1. 556. herntles (Harl., Corp.) ; trusties (Elles.) ; brisUet 
(Hen.) ; hrystiles (Pet.) ; bresteles (Lan.) ; brostelis (Cam.). 
1. 558. a (second) is omitted by Corp., but is retained by 
all otlier MSS. 

1. 5G0, 661. harlotries, thries (HarL and all six MSS, 
excejit Camb., which reads harlotrye, twye), 

1. 568. take ezemple (HarL, &c.). Lansd. alone inserts 
gnode before ensample. 

1. 571. acate (Har., Cam.). 5 MSS read achate (aeJiaai/). 
L 572. ay (HarL, &c.). Lansd. alone reads oZ. 
L 675. lernede (HarL, Corp., Camb.) ; lemed (Heng., 
Elles., Pet, Lansd.). 

L 576. hadde mo (HarL, Corp.) ; hadde he mo (Elles., 
Heng., Camb., Pet.) ; had he mx) (liansd.). 

L 677. were (HarL, Corp., Pet, Camb.) ; weren {weereiC) 
(Elles., Heng., Lansd. V 

L 578. were, weere (HarL, Heng., Camb.); weren (Elles.); 
was (Corp., Pet, Lansd.). All our six MSS read thcUy 
against an (HarL). 

L 579. he (HarL, Lansd.) ; heeuy hen (EUes., Heng., 
Camb., Corp.) ; hene (Pet). 
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1. 580. Jord (Harl., &c.) ; Lansd. alone has lordes. 
L 681. projjre (Harl., &o.). Camb. alone has owene. 
L 582. but if he wen (Harl., Ellea., Heng., Lansd.) ; hut 
if thai he were (Corp., Pet.). Camb. baa b\it he werere wod. 
L 683. can (Harl.); ligt (EUea., Heng., Coip., Pet., 
Camb.); fuaj (Lansd.). 
L 586. (1.) here alter (Harl.). 

Mr alter (Heng., Ellea.). 
(3.) here dither (Corp., Lansd.). 
h.S tker althir (Pet). 
(4.) here atlerya (Camb.). 
L 589. h.) neighe (HarL). 
(3.) rounde (Lansd.). 

(3.) fid round (EUea., Heng., Camb., Corp,, Pet.). 
L 592. al like a (Harl) ; Tlyk a (EUea.) ; Ttik a (Heng., 
Camb.); lUk/ (Corp.); ims (Pet., Lansd.). 

L 594. ore /uTft (HarL, Heng,, Camb., Corp., Pet,, Lansd.); 
of him (EUes.). 

1. 593. and a (Harl, EUes., Heng,, Camb.) ; or a (Corp., 
Lansd., Pet.). 

L 604. tkey ne (HarL). AU onr six MSS have lie, bnt 
Elles. and Camb. omit ne. 

1 607. isehadewed (Harl., Camb.) ; shadwed (Elles., 
Heng.); ehadewed (Corp., Lansd., Pet.). 

L 609. idored (HarL) ; adored. (So aU six MSS.) 
L 613. i\.\ a cote and eek an hood (HarL). 
(2.) yet a gojene and hood (Elles.). 
(3.) and yet a coote and hood (Heng., Corp., Pet., 

Camb.). 
(4.) atid ^ii a cote and an hoode (Lansd.). 
L 613. he lerned hadde (HarL, Heng.) ; he hitdd^ lemed 
{Lansd., Elles., Corp., Camb.); had lered (Pet.); had 
lerned (Lanad.). 

1. 615. wel good dot (HarL, Heng., Pet.); ful good dot 
(Elles., Camb., Corp., Lansd,), 

1. 616. a pomely gray i^aA., Heng., Camb.) ; al poniely 
grey (Elles., Corp., Lanad.) ; al pojnel grey (Pet.). 

L 617. blew (Karl) ; peei-a (Pet., Lansd.) ; pers (EUea., 
Heng., Corp., Camb.). 

L 622. the route (HarL). All the six MSS read our {oure). 
L 628. children weren qferd (HarL, Corp., Pet., Camb.) ; 
cittldren were aferd (Elles., Heng., Lanad.). 

L 629. ne (HarL, EUes., Heng,, Camb.); or (Corp., 
Lansd., Pet.). 

L 643. ye leitowe wel (HarL, Heng., Camb.); ja knowen 
teel (Elles.) ; ?e knowen it wel (Pet., Corp., Lanad.). 

L 644. roo;rfe(HarL);coM])e(Laiiad.,Corp.,Pet.,Camb.); 
iMude (Elles., Hong.). 
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1. 648. nowher (Harl.) ; nouht (Lansd.); noght (Elles., 
Heng.) ; not (Corp., Camb., Pet.). 
L 652. And pryvely a Fyneh eek (Harl., Elles.). 
Ftd privdy eek a Fynch (Corp., Pet.). 
Fvl prively a Fyiich eek (Heng., Camb.). 
L 655. such a (HaiL). The other MSS omit a, bat 
Lansd. reads suche. 

L 657. punrjssched (HarL). Elles. and Heng. read ypun- 
ysahed. Pet. ve&d^ panshed, 
L 659. lyeth (HarL, Camb.). 

lyedey lyhede (Lansd., Corp.). 
lyed (Elles., Heng., Pet.). 
L 660. oweth . , , to (HarL), 

ovryth . . . \to\ (Camb.). 
oghte . . . [iim] (Elles., Heng.). 
OTight , . . Mm (Lansd., Corp.). 
ought . , , to (Pet.). 
L 665. owne assise (HarL) ; owne oweriy owene) gise (ouf 
six MSS). 

L 667, and was al here red (HarL, Elles., Heng., Camb.). 
and what was al here rede (Lansd., Corp., Pet.). 
L 669. rood (HarL, &c.). was (Elles. only). . 
L 674. come hider love to me (HarL, Elles., Corp., Heng., 
Lansd.). 
come hider e love come ^et.). 
love come hedir come (Camb.). 
L 677. hynge (HarL). The other MSS read henge^ 
heenge (heng^ heeng). 

L 679. Fid thinne (HarL) ; But thinne (all six MSS). 
L 680. ne wered (HarL). All our six MSS omit ne. 
L 685. sowed on (HarL, Corp.) ; sowed upon (Elles., 
Heng., Pet., Camb.) ; sewe upon (Lansd.). 

1. 687. come (HarL, Camb.). The other MSS read connen. 
L 689. 726 hadde (HarL). ne is omitted in Elles., Heng., 
Lansd., and Camb.). 

L 711. For (HarL, &c.). Lansd. alone reads .^. HarL 
alone reads wyst he ; our six MSS have he wiste (wist), 

L 714. fid meridy (HarL) ; so meriely (Corp., Pet., 
Lansd.) ; the merierly (Elles., Heng., Camb.). 

L 721. bare us in that (HarL). All our MSS omit in. 
L 726. ne arette (HarL) ; ne rette (Pet., Corp.) ; ret 
(Lansd.) ; narette (Elles. , Heng., Camb.). 

L 727. / speke al pleyn (HarL) ; / pleyrdy speke (Elles., 
Heng., Corp., Pet., Camb., Lansd.). 

L 733. Every word (HarL) ; Everiche word (Pet.) ; 
Everich a (Elles., Lansd., Heng., Corp., Camb.). 
, 1. 735. moste (HarL, Lansd.) ; mot, moot, mote (Heng., 
Elles., Corp., Camb., Pet.). 



L 7i3. that can (Hnrl.). All our six MSS omit that. 

L 743. AhoIprayyimtoforymte{B&r.,'S,M.,'S.GXi.,VGi.). 
Also Iprat/-je yow fory,ue (Corp.). 
Also I preie yowe for^if (Luasd.). 
Also I preye yow toforgeue (Camb.). 

L 746. thinne (HatL) ; Bchort. (So aU our six MSS.) 

1. 7S2. han been (Harl.). All our six M8S omit han. 
an halle (HarL). lanad, alone reads a lordes hallo. 

L 756. Iakk6d.e he (Harl.) ; kym lakkede {our six MSS). 

L 764. / Me saugh (Harl.). I saugh Ueigh) not, the other 
aix MSS. 

L 773. talken (HarL). All the other MSS read talen = 
tell tales. 

1. 781. fadreammleiEa.r\.);faders(pQi.). The rest /atfer 
amd. Sloane 1685 (see Cambridge, p. 22) has Now so god 
saue 7ne at my mogt nede. 

L 782. smyteth ofmyn heed (HarL). 

I jewe yuwe mine hede (Lanad.). 
/ wol yeue yow myn heed (Ellea., Heng., Caiab., 
Corp., Pet). 

L 789. iaketh not (Harl.) ; Taketh it not (HeDg.) ; took 
it, take it (Eiles., Camb., Corp., Pet., I^nsd.). 

L 795. that ther han (HarL) ; that whUam han (Elles., 
Heng., Corp.) ; whUome Jia( hane (Lanad.) ; ^at han 
whilom (Pet). 

L 798. o/wZoa (HarL). AUthereatreadnjogfinsteadof fi/. 

L 799. your alther (HarL). All the rest mr aVer 
(aJther, aider). 

L 803. myselven gladly (Harl.) ; myself goodly (Ellee,, 
Heng.) ; myaeluen goodly (Camb., Corp., Pet, Lanad.). 

1. 806. for al (HarL). The rest omit /or, and read, Skal 
paye al that we, &c. 

L 824. togedur alle in {HarL, Corp.) ; fogidre alle in 
(EIL) ; togydres in (Hen.) ; togider in (Cam., Pet., Lans.). 

L 827. ost bigan (HarL). Lansd. and Pet. only read 
hooste gan; Corp. oosti gan; Camb. ooet gan. 

L 831. telle (HarL). The other MSS read telle the. 

L 835. farther (HarL); feHher (Camb., Pet, Corp., 
Lansd.) ; ferrer (Elles., Heng.). 

L 836. which (HarL, Camb., Pet., Lansd.). Elles., Heng., 
Corp. read He which. 

L 854. thou cut (HarL). The rest road the cut. a 
goddus (HarL); a goddes (EUea., Pet., Corp.); in goddea 
(Heng.) ; one goddea (Lansd,). 

L 858. HU tale and geide ryht in tkU manere (HarL). 
His taie anon and seyde in iliis manere (Elles.). 
Hig tale anon and seyde as ye may heere (Heng., 
Lanad., Corp., Pet). [Seep. 117, No. 2, below.] 
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§ 5. The (jeru^ral Agreement of the MS8^ and Mr Earl^M 

eonclusion from this. 

The general ogrcoment of our six MSS in text^ wliich 
tho reader will notice, disappointed me at first. I hoped 
that readings woidd turn up to set straight all the rough 
lines, and remove doubts as to every disputed point. 
But it was not so. For example, a reference to some 
twenty MSS for the awkward line in the Miller^s Tale (L 
3485, Wright), which Mr Eichard Monis instanced in his 
Preface, L vii. — 

For the Dyglitos verray the white Pater-Noster (HarL 7334)| 

and for which " Tyrwhitt reads, 

Fro the nightos mare the wite pater-noster, 

which is not a whit more intelligible," — ^failed to produce 
any better reading, and none so intelligible as that which 
Mr Morris suggested, 

Fro nyghtes mare werye the with Pater-noster. 

Other like instances occurred, and I thought people 
would say, " What's the good of printing all these Texts 
for so slight a result ? Why not have given us the Elles- 
mere only 1 " On mentioning this to the Editor-designate 
of the Oxford-Press edition of Chaucer^s works, the Eev. 
John Earle, tho able editor of the parallel texts of the 
Saxon Chronicle, &c., he sent me the following letter, in 
the sentiments of which I hope our members will agree. 

''Swansmck, Dec. 29, 1868. 
"My dear Furnivall, 

" I do not at all agree with you that the value of your 
labours is minished by the small amount of variation you 
have as yet discovered in the Chaucer Texts. Indeed, it 
seems to me to tell rather in the other direction. It comes 
to this : we are in possession of the real and palpable 
words of Chaucer, and there is no room to doubt it ; at 
least, as concerns his most famous and popular poems. 
That is, if the same range of variation holds throughout 
the Canterbury Tales. It may prove larger in some than 
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ia others. Especially, I Bliall be curious to see how it 
I'area with the Cokes Tale of Oameli/n. It would, of 
couree, have been more fruitful in curiosities of the 
English langu^e if a great and compHeated sjatem of 
varieties had been discovered ; hut, on the other hand, a 
small number of variations, and those all within a limited 
and definite range, baa the result of assuring us that we 
look upon the veritable text of Chaucer with hardly a film 
of interposed modification. 

" The Lansdowne is, indeed, full of varieties, and those 
of a very strongly-marked character ; but they are hardly 
of a nature to raise a question about the original text of 
the poet. They seem to me to be provincial worL I 
suppose Mr Morris will take this particular in hand, as he 
has devoted so much attention, to the local dialects, 

" Your plan for exhibiting the relations of the Knight's 
Tale to the Tuseide strikes mo £i3 very effective j and what 
a lot of talk it will obviate ! " 

§ 6. The Treatment of the MSS. 

r have tried to make the printed text represent the 
MSS as near as type will do it, with these exceptions : 

1. The contractions of the MSS have been extended in 
italics, when I felt certain of the value of the contractions 
in the places where they occnrred. When I have not felt 
certain about the contraetions, I have printed them. As I 
have noticed above, p. 62, the extension of a contraction (or 
a supposed one) in one place, and leaving it as a contraction 
in another, may be considered fudging ; but the user of 
the Tests cannot be misled by it after this warning. The 
H (^ne, or nwe, or un, or n) may have been sometimes, or 
often, meant by the scribea for \in. All readers of MSS 
know that it is often {nay, generally) impossible to say 
whether a letter is ' u ' or ' n,' The same t", f, &c., have 
been used for letters with a strongly marked tag, and those 
with a alight one. I cannot guarantee that the slight 
twists to some t's and fs have not been passed over. In the 
Cambridge MS the contraction for and has been printed 
&, because I forgot to direct otherwise, and thought the 
after-alteration to and not worth its cost. 
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2. All hyphens, and letters and words between square 
brackets, have been inserted by me. Some, jf^rhaps most, 
readers will think that all these should have been left ont, 
especially as the insertion of them is not consistent. Mj 
pleas in excuse are, first, the weakness of human nature 
(in my own case — I couldn't resist the temptation of touch- 
ing-up now and then) : secondly, the want of a hyphen or 
letter often threw me out so, that I had to read a word or 
a line twice to know what it was. This, being a bore to 
me, would, I supposed, be a bore to others ; and in, 
accordingly, the hyphen, letter, or word, wanting, was stuck. 
I don't repent of this, but wish I had done it ofbener, for 
the [ ] is a guarantee to readers that — ^barring oversights, 
which must occur — ^my attention was drawn to the omis- 
sion noted, and that in such cases I am not liable to the 
exclamation one hears sometimes, ''Why, the careless 
dog 's left out an I (say), and printed kildy kid ; confound 
him ! *' The [ ] does, in short, answer to the ordinary 
i^ic) ; and we all know the comfort of that. 

3. For the reason ' secondly ' of the last paragraph I 
have separated the adjective (or article) a fi^om the noun 
of which it is sometimes written as part. 

4. I do not guarantee all the capitals at the beginning 
of lines. Sometimes they are small letters, with a touch 
of red, or the later yellow of the Cambridge MS ; some- 
times they are hardly to be distinguished from small letters. 

5. The MS paragraph marks are the old dumpty ones — 
like a (£ with the curve blocked up, — and have no legs 
like the IT of modem type. 

6. The * oversights which must occur ' (2, above), I have 
tried to make as few as was possible to me in the time at 
my disposal ; but tired eyes will sometimes fail ; one can 
only do one's best. 

The Clarendon letters in the headings and tails of Tales, 
&c., mark the rubrics of the MSS j the small-pica letters 
the larger black ones of the MSS. 
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I have uaeii tlie word ieaf instead of the ordinary folio, 
because the foliation of the grand Vernon MS in the Bod- 
leian shows that ou.r modem librarians do not, and the 
early printers did not, know what a foKo is and was. 
Book-keepers have kept the true tradition, that a folio 
is the open sheet or double-page that presenta itself when 
a book is opened flat. And until common sense prevails 
on Librarians to page tlieir MSS, for greater convenience 
of reference, they oujjht to be chaffed wiLh not knowing 
the meaning of their pet folio. I could name more than 
one library in which a MS that has been paged by a 
former owner, has had its handy numbers struck out, and 
those of a miscalled foliation substituted for them. I 
enter my protest against the nuisance of the modem forc- 
ing on reforrers of ' fol. 18 r° or u°, a or b,' or ' leaf 18 or 
18 bk,' instead of * p. 36 or 37,' and pass on. 

g 7. A few Notes on the PitHogiie. 
The greatest gain of late times as to the Prologue is clearly 
Mr Skeat's showing that Chaucer's Ram of line 8 is not the 
blunder for the Bull that Tyrwhitt and his followers sup- 
posed it to be ; but is quite right. Such a blunder in the 
author of a Treatise on the Astrolabe would have been nn- 
pardonahle, and it is no end of a comfort to have our old 
poet's reputation cleared from this undeserved slur. A vote 
of thanks to Mr Skeat from all Chaucerians is hereby re- 
corded. Mr Skeat's letter on the point is as follows : — 

Chaueet's Clirondogy, by the Rev. W. W. Slteat, M.A. 
(Notes and Queries, 4th Ser. II. 271, 19 Sept. 1868.) 

" Every reader who has ever opened a Chaucer must 
remember the opening lines of the Prologue, where the 
poet speaks of the showers of April, and has the lines — 



T boon explained up to the present 
think that many of yonr readers 
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would be glad to hear that it can be explained so as to be 
perfectly conaifitont and correct. 

" Tyrwhitt saw the difficulty of epeating of the sun 
Iwing in the Sam in the moath of April, and therefore haa 
proposed to road Bole, i. e. Bull. But the MSS. are here 
against htm. 

" The exact day of April to which Chaucer refers is most 
probably the 17th, as will be ehown presently. Where 
then waa the Bun on the 17th of April at that time 1 The 
answer is affected by the preceeaion of the equinoxes, 
which may be accounted for by coneidcring tho change of 
style ; with sufficient accuracy, that is, for om present pur- 

" The difference between the old and new styles, which 
now amounts to twelve days, amounted in Chaucer's time 
to only eight days. Hence the sun, on the 17lh of April, 
1386, would he very nearly where he is now on the 25t!i 
of April — ■!. e. in the fifth degree of Taurus. Tliie can be 
verified by Chaucer's own words, for he says in his Treatise 
on the Astrolabe, in a passage which Tyrwhitt appositely 
quotes, that the vernal equinox, or first degree of Aries, 
corresponded in his time to the 12th of March; from 
which it follows, by the Mso of an astrolabe, that on the 
17tli of April (old style) he would be in the fifth degree of 
Taurus, as already calculated. But this is not the actual 
and visible, but only the theoretical and euppoeed position 
of the sun. This is best explained by the following 
quotation from Milner'a Gallenj of Nature, p. 149 : — 

'The effect [of the precession of the equinoies] lias been 
to separate the asterisins from tbeir deDomiQational signs, so 
that .... the conetellation Aries is ia the gign Taurus! &c. 
And, in fact, a glance at a modem celestial globe shows 
that the meridian of the eleventh degree of Taurus (which 
is nov! nearly where the fifth degree was then) passes near 
the star ft Arietis, which is exactly the central star of the 
constellation of the Bam. Hence it appears that Chaucer 
is perfectly and moat accurately correct. 

" In the same way the sun would be in the conetellation 
Gemini when in the sign Cancer, as so expressly stated by 
our poet in the 'Merchanntea Tale," IL 978-980. 

"The date, 17th of April, depends on the name given 
to the day following in the beginning of the ' Man of 
Lawes Prologue.' On the fifth line of tliis Mt Wright 
remarks, ' Eightelene is the reading in which the MSS. 
seem mostly to agree. The MS. Harl. reads threftenthe. 
Tyrwhitt haa eight and twenty.' But the context may 
here help us out. Tho poet (and astronomer) is speating 
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of a day in whicli the altitude of the aim at ten o'clock is 
forty-five degrees. Now on the 18th of April the sun, 
heing in the sisth (now twelfth) degree of Taurus, will 
have an altitude of ahout forty-seven degrees at ten o'clock 
as nearly as I can tell by the use of a, celestial glohe ; but 
on the 28th his altitude will be at least Mty degrees. 
Hence the reading eighietene is more correct. The reading 
threttene would make the sun in the first degree of Taurus, 
and would give an altitude of almost exactly forty-five 
degrees j but this rests only upon the authority of one 
MS., aad it would ha abauid to press tjie argument from 
astronomy so closely as this, when we notice that the fact 
of the Hun's altituile being ahout forty-five degrees was 
m.erely derived from the rough observation of perceiving a 
shadow to be aa long, to all appearance, as the object that 
cast it. The ' half an houre and mora ' mentioned in tliis 
passage most he interpreted much less strictly ; for the 
fourth part of a ' day artificial,' i. e. of the time between 
sunrise and sujjset, would be at about half-past eight, 
leaving a difference of an hour and a half till ten o'clock- 
Yet Chaucer speaks very naturally, since it is very difficult 
to guess at all closely by such an observation of the sky. 
Hence, what does he make ' our host ' do t He Jirst notes 
that the sun has performed a quarter of his course, and 
half an hour besides— ay, and more too, from which he 
knows it must certainly he already nine o'clock — a fiict 
which his interest in the stories he has heard has prevented 
him from perceiving before ; and, secondly, he takes an- 
other observation of a mora exact character, from which he 
concludes that it can want hut a few n 
o'clock (I calculate that the sun would he forty-fi 
high at about a quarter to ten), and ho at once bursts out 
into exdamations ahout the loss of time. 

" Since writing my note upon the ' Knightea Tale,' a 
friend has drawn my attention to the very ingenious letters 
signed A. K B. in ' N. & Q.' 1st S. iii. I cannot agree 
with much that is there advanced, though stated with 
great ability. For instance, the third of April is there 
said to he the day of.Palamon's being found hy Arcite, 
whereas it is the fourth, since the 'third night' is followed 
by the fourth day, aa a matter of course. The true key ia 
Chaucer's own Treatise on the Astrolabe, never yet cor- 
rectly printed, but on which I am now bestowing much 
labour, that the E. E. T, 8. edition may be as perfect as 
possible. 

WiiTER W. Skbat." 

1, Ciutra Tarrafle, Cambridge. 
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On another point we must say Adhttc mib judiee lis esi. 

Tyrwhitt dwelt a good deal on it (Introd, Disc. § vi 

voL iv. p. 126-9) — ^the Prioress's Nun-Chaplain, and three 

Priests : — 

Another Nonne / with hir hadde she 163 

That was hire Chapeleyne and preestes thre 

Tyrwhitt shows how tliis " very suspicious article . . of 
the three Preestes " throws out the number of the company, 
— ^though that is got over by understanding wel (nyne and 
twenty) to mean * at least,' as Mr A. J. Ellis does, — ^how 
Chaucer would hardly have introduced three men of the 
same profession, how the Host speaks to the Nonnes Freest 
(L 14814) * in a manner which will not permit us to sup- 
pose that two others of the same denomination were pre- 
sent,' how these characters are not described, and how no 
'Nxm could be a Chaplain; Tyrwhitt therefore concludes 
that we may reject these two lines as an interpolation, or 
at least the second (which is the altematiye he himself 
adopts), by which means we shall get rid of two of the 
Preestes, and the detail of the characters will agree with the 
gross number in yer. 24, Chaucer himself being included 
among the nine and twenty, 

Mr Bradshaw, following the hint of the MS copiers who 
shift the Franklin's Prologue by the use of that blessed 
refuge for the destitute, "certeyn," has shown how Tyr- 
whitt's suggestion to get rid of two of the Priests can be 
worked into the text by reading, 

Another Nonne with hire had she certeyn 
And eke a Prest that was here chapelleyn. 

But whether subsequent editors \f ill, against the reading 
of etJery MS — at least, every one that I have seen ; for they 
all agree in the Nun-Chaplain and three Priests, — ^will 
adopt this emendation, time will show. With the fact be- 
fore their eyes, of Chaucer's introducing into his Tales the 
Canon and his Yeoman, unnoticed in the Prologue, I should 
say, at present, * Oh Editors, stick to your MSS in your 
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text ; but mind and put Mr Eradahaw's emendation in 
your notea.' Something about Kun-Chaplaina may yet 
turn up. 

In principio, 1. 254. Tyrwbitt, in bia note on the lin^ 
leaves it doubtful whether theae words refer to the begin- 
ning of 8t John's Gospel, the beginning of Genesis, or 
some passage in the conclusion of the Mass. (He notes that 
the words are also used in 1. 15169.) 

The following passage from Tjndale sets the question at 

" And where lie [the prieat] should croas himself, to be 
armed and to make himself strong' to bear the cross with 
Christ, he croaaeth himaelf to drive the cross from him ; and 
blesseth himaelf with a cross from the cross. And if he leave 
it undone, he thinketh it no small ain, and that God is highly 
displeased with him, and if any misfortune chance, thinketh 
it ia therefore ; which is also idolatry, and not God'a word. . , 
Such ia the limiter'a saying of ' Inprincipo erat verbum' from 
house to house."— 3 Tyndale, fp. SI, 62,'ia hiB"AnBwer to 
Sir T. Mora's Dialogue," 1530, edited for the Parker Society, 
by the Rav. H. Walter, B.D. 

Blessings oa ' Henry Gough, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Earriater-at-Law,' for making that ' General Index to the 
Publications of the Parker Society,' 1855 ! This volume 
shows also, by its reference to Calfhill, how widely known 
the Canterlmry Tales must have been in 15G5. See the 
ead of the nest extract ;— 



" How chanceth i 
four hundreth years together 
tbe death of Christ till the ti: 
over talked of it. When ahe 
years after it was utterly c 
Gbaplaias, such morrow- mi 



1, that this truth of the Cross, for 
vas hidden from them ? From 
e of Helena, no man or woman 
I came, ahe found it, two hundreth 
]sumed. I think that such idle 
IS Priests as you, so slenderly fur- 
nished out of the storehouse of faith to feed the people, would 
be glad to deal more of your popish plenty, if this at the first 
were geutJy accepted. We should have estolled S. Leonard'a 
bowl, S. Cornely'a horn, S, George's colt, S. Anthony's pig, 8, 
Francia'a cow!, S. Parson'a breech, with a thousand Reliquea 
of superstition aa well as this. For miraclea have been done 
by theae, (or else you lie ;} nor autljority of men doth want to 
these. Longolins, a learned man, and Charles the V, a noble 
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Emperor, requested to be buried in a Friar's cowl, and so they 
were. Therefore the Friar's cowl must bo honoured. Ye re- 
member what the host in Chaucer said to Sir Thopas for his 
lewd rhyme.' The same do I say to you (because I have to 
do with your Canterbury tales,) for your fair reasons." — Calf- 
MIVb Answer to tlie Treatise of the Cross, 1565, pp. 287, 288, 
Parker Society's edition. 

(How many people in England would understand the 
allusion now without referring to the passage f One ? or 
two?) 

To the same effect are the following earlier, though less 
complimentary, extracts from Cranmer and Latimer, for 
their days : 

" The church of God, most dearly beloved brethren, ought 
not to be reputed and taken as a common place, whereunto 
men resort only to gaze and to hear, either for their solace or 
for their pastime. But whatsoever is there declared of the 
word of God, that should we devoutly receive, and so earnestly 
print in our minds, that we should both believe it as most 
certain truth, and most diligently endeavour ourselves to ex- 
press the same in our manners and living. If we receive and 
repute the gospel as a thing most true and godly, why do we 
not live according to the same ? If we count it as fables and 
trifles, why do we take upon us to give such credit and 
authority unto it ? To what purpose tendeth such dissimula* 
tion and hypocrisy ? If we take it for a Canterhun/ tale, why 
do we not refuse it ? " — From the " Sermon on Rebellion," in 
2 Cranmer, p. 198, Parker Society's edition. 

" Then must we as well live the word as talk the word ; or 
else, if good life do not ensue and follow upon our reasoning, 
to the example of others, we might as well spend that time in 
reading of profane histories, of Cantorburye tales, or a fit of 
Robyn Hode." — From Sermon VIII. in 1 Latimer, edited for 
the Parker Society, by the Rev. G. E. Corrie, B.D., pp. 106, 107. 

Schoo, L 253. 'For though a widewe hadde but oo 
schoo.' Mr W. Aldis Wright suggests that this is not shoe, 

' " No more of this for Qoddes dignitee. 
Quod cure hoste, for thou makest me 
So wery of thy veray lewednesse, 
That, al so wisly God my soule blesse, 
Min eres aken of thy draf ty speche." 
Ik/rwhitfs Chaucer, 1776, Vol. II. p. 239, lines 18847-51. 
Calfhill had been a poet and a player before he turned parson. 
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but sous; as of a shoe Chaucer would hardly have said, 'Yet 
■wolde he hava a ferthing or he wente.' " Wbat would he 
do with it?" when he (the Friar) had got his quarter of a 
ehoe. A farthing, or a quarter of any coin, he oonld 
spend. But I know no other so early use of sons in 
Ijiglish, and it haa yet to be shown what the value of the 
eoMS waa in 1390, Burguy says, ' Sot, sou, monjiaie dont 
la Toleur a chang^ selon les pays et seloa les tempa ; de 
aolidug, d'abord momiaie d'or, puis aussi d'aigent, c'est-i- 
dire, monnaie epaisse par rapport k la monnaie bractfiate.' 
Palstave (a.d. 1530) gives 'Scholyng of money- — sovtdz 
m.' Cotgrave (1611) •Sol; m. A Soua, or the French 
shilling ; whereof tenae make one of ours ; (But this is to 
be vnderstood of tbe Sol Toumois . . the tenth part of our 
shilling, or one part in six better then oar pecnie. .' Would 
Chaucer, who so often used penny, go so far out of his way 
to name a coin not eorreaponding to any English one 1 1 
doubt it : and at present suggest the Promptorium ' Schoo, 
elowt. Lanipedium, vd Unipedium,' assuming, that here 
dowt is ' Clowte of clothe {cloute or ra^e), Scrutum, pmb- 
nieidus, pannucia,' and not 'Clowte of a schoo, Piatasiu-m,,'^ 
I referred the question to Mr Albert Way, the able editor 
of the Promptorium, and he kindly writes from his winter 
retreat, Bournemouth, without books or notes to refer to : — 

"The notion that I bad formed, raoHt vaguely, waa, that 
the sort of shoe distiaguiehed as a clout, in Prompt. 447, waa 
a wrapper, or rude aiipper, either of woollen or linen material, 
lani-pediuTH or Imipedium? An old rag of a cloth, a torchon, 
Fr., is (I think) familiarly called a clout." 

Now it so happens that Cotgrave renders torchon, by ' A 
rubber, a wiper, a sliooe-clowP,' and this favours our read- 

' ' Pictati-um, vide Pycrtatiiim,^ ' Pyetativm, . . Soribitur etiam 
Piatatium apud Celsum, pro panno modico qui aliquo mediciunento 
Ulinitar vt itnponatur coiporis parti maid aSectm. A Unnea Ixmde 
or oloth.' — Cooper's TliesBnrua, IBS*. 

* Oar MS Dictionarr gives 'Liaipedium dij h° .1, lineom oalcea- 
mentum.' — W. Aldia Wright, 

' Levina has "js clout set on a garment or on a Ehoe. OeHto." 
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ing the Promptorium ' Schoo, clowt * as a compound word. 
But it seems clear that the writer of the Promptorium took 

* clowt * as the meaning of * Schoo/ — compare his general 
custom of putting the definition after the catchword, and — 

ScHOO, mannys fote hyllnge. Sotularis^ calcem^ C. F. 

ScHOO, for buschopys. SandaUum, Comm, 

ScHOO, for hors. Ferrus, babbatum^ Dice, 

ScHOO, clowt. Lanipedium^ vel linipedium, U G. V in P. 

Granting, then, that Schoo may mean a coarse foot-cloth, 
we may compare with the Priar's taking a bit of it from 
the poor widow of the Prologue, the Sompnour's desire to 
take * every cloth * from the old widow in the Friar's Tale, 
when he can get no pence out of her. The Somnour de- 
scribes the old widow thjis : 

" Brothir," quod he, " her wonyth an old rebekke, 

That had almost as lief to leese hit necke 

As for to give a peny of hir good. 

I wol han twelf pens though that sche go wood, 

Or I wol somone hir to oure ofiBce ** . . . 7159 

And then, "when he can get neither twelve pence nor one 
penny out of her, he says, 

" Nay, olde stot, that is not myn entente," 

Quod this sompnour, " for to repente me 

For eny thing that I have had of the ; 7214 

I wold I bad thy smoJc and every clothe 

Poudre-merchant, 1. 381. A suggestion has been lately 
made that poudre is here a verb — ^like hoille of 380 — and 
not part of a noun, poudre-marchant : — 

A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones 

To boille chiknes with the Marybones 

And poudre Marchant tart and galyngale. 381 

Prom the Babees Book (see Index), Cotgrave, and other 
sources, we know how regularly poudre was used for the 
flavouring of meat, puddings, &c., besides its verbal sense 
of salting, or pickling, beef, &c. ; and Cotgrave gives also 

* Poiddrer, To powder ; dust or bedust ; . . to season, 

228, 32. Torriano's Eng.-Ttal. Diet, (appended to Florio) has " a 
shoe-clout or a dish-clout. Stroffinaccio,'''' — H. B. Wheatley. 
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Bprinkle, or dredge with, powder or dust.' But wlien we 
find that poudre-merchant is a well-known flavouring- 
powder for meat in the 15th century wo cannot doubt 
that it was the same in Chaucer's time, and that he meant 
to name this powder in the lines quoted above. The word 
iart would then mean either that pottdre marcliant was a 
sharp powder — which I beheve — or that, lilie merchant, 
tart was another epitliet to pottdre, and named another 
flavourer, like the poatioMr/oj'i^ of the^ortBe of Cury, p. 15. 
About GalyngaJe there is no question : it is a well-known. 
Bpice, and is used for Ckekym in cretene (Liber Ciu'e Coco- 
rum, p. 6), with ginger, canel, and cummin. The estmcta 
for Poudre Merchant are aa follows : 

BLACNOHE POEKE. 

Take the qwyte of lekes, and parboyle horn, and hew hom 
amall ; and take onyons, and mynse horn therewith ; and do 
Lorn in a pot, and put thereto gode broth, and let hit boyle, 
and do therto gntale briddes, and eeth bom tberewytb, and 
colour hit wythe saffron, and do tberto ponder faarchani, and 
serve hit forthe. — Household Ordijtances, p. 425. 

CONYNQES IN CLERH BROTH. 
Take conynges, and parboyle hom, and smyte bom on gob- 
bettea, and setbe bom in watur and wyne ; and when tliey 
arne ysetben, then take hom up, and pike hom cleae, and 
clenae tbi brothe into a faire pot, and do thi flessh therto, 
and gode herbes and pouder marehaunt, and let hit well stow, 
and colour hit with saundera ; and in the aettynge donn, put 
therto pouder of gynger medelet with a lytel vynegur; and 
serve Lit foilho.—Sotisehold Ordinances, p. 434-5, 

CONGUH IS SABSE. 

Take coungnr, and scalds hym, and washe hym clene, and 

sethe hym ; and when bit is ynogli, take hit ap, and let bit 

kole ; then take paisyly, myntes, peletiir [pellitory], rose- 

maryn, sange, and a few crummes of bred, and a lytel garlec 

' Colour it with eaffron, and do [rsr-inne ' powdoui' fort,' See 
also the Recipe for a Tartlet, ib. p. 30, — pork boiled, and ([round 
up with saffron, eggs, cmrants, 'and powdiiir fort, and Bait,' ka. 
Compare 'powdoiir douce' on the same page, p. 16, &o. ; pinidre 
MavJiche (Babeea Book ; NorthumliBrlflnd Book, p. 14, la}.}. See 
Pegge's Fret to Ibivte ef Ouiy, p. 29-30, 
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and Balte, and grinde at tliia in a morter with pnader mar- 
eliaunl, and a fewe clowea ; and drawe hit up with vynegur, 
and a lytel wyn : tlien do thi fisah in a faire vBBBell, and 
pouro hit abouo, and aerve hit forthe colde. — Houtekold 
Or^iTVtnces, p, 451. 

So in the Forme of Ciiry, p. 55, Eecipe 113 'For to 
make Flaunipeyns' or baked, pasties of pork, figs, eggs, c&c, 
■we are told ' fenne take powdouj" of peper, or els powdour 
marchaant, & ayrefl, and a porcioan of safroa and salt.' 
Also in tlie recipe for ' Veel in Buknade,' directions are 
given to add to the chopped veal, bread, Boffron, and 
parsley, ' a. porciown of wyna & powdoar inarchant.' 

It ia not at all impossible that Chaucor may have referred 
to some special dish of chickens in which their bonea, or 
the marrow-bones of other animals, were used, like the fol- 
lowing from Household Ordinances, p. 437 : 

QELB OF DHEKTSa OK OF HENNES. 

[MS leaf 322.] Take chekynB, bennea, or cokkes, or capons, 
and sethe horn ; and when thai arne ynogh, take hem up, and 
take out the braune,^ and kepe hit ; and bray the other dele, 
fionet and all, and do therto a lytel bredde, and drawe hit up 
with the aame broth, but blows of the greea ; and do tberto 
wyn, and a lytel vynegur and augur, and let hit boyle; then take 
the braune, and bray hit amalle, and put bit therto unatreyned ; 
and do tjierto povder of gynger and of canel, and colour hit 
with saffron ; then take the pesteJIeB [legaj of the chekyns, 
and oouche horn in dyssbes, and poure the aewe abot-e, and 
serve bit forthe. 

Lodnumage, 1. i03. Lodmannagium ia a regular Low- 
Xatin word for 'pilotage.' In tbe Vadia Nautannn, &c., 
of tlie Liber Cont. Gard. Edw. I. 1299-1300, p. 276, is 

Lodmannagio. Magi'gfriB 30 nacium preacriptoruin, prij 
Lodmaanagio earamdem navium por totuni coateram Scocia 
et Hibemie, videlicet, pro qualibet nave 20a, per manua 
Willi'e^mi Charles, 30 1. Simoni Kingeaman, inagisfro de la 
Margarete de Kilhaveue . . pro Lodmannagio ejiiadem tiavis, 
68. 8d.— !"6. p. 273. See alao p, 55. 

So alao Lodmannits for a pilot : " Ricardo de Geyton, ma- 
gufro navia que vocatur la Nicholas de Geyton, . . . pro 

' 1 the head, neck, liver, liglils, and other odds Bad ends. 
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'lodmakagb . 
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j guianda ioter 
la."—ib. p. 273. 



vadiia uniua Lodmaitni conduct! pro eadom m 
Kirkcudbrith et liarluverok, per idem tempiia 
1, 426-6. fful redy hadde ho / liise Apothecaries 

To sende him drogges aud liia lotuariee (Ellesmere), 
Compare the following purchaaea in 1300 a.d. for Mar- 
garet, the young Queen of the old Edward I, 

Perroto Apothecario Eegioe, pro electuanis diveraia, 
pomiegranatis, et aUis rebus medicinalihae eoiptia 
per eundom pro eadem Eegina, apud London' 
menae Aprilia, per maaua proprias, per duaa vices 
.apud WeBtmonasterium et Bbor' £,i. 17. 

Liber QaoUd. Oonirarot. Garderohm Edw. I., p. 63. 

L 559, 202, fomeys. 'Why,' aaka Mr Earle, 'should 
Chaucer so readily iall oa the simile of a furnace I What, 
ia the uses of the time, made it come ao ready to handl' 
The Weald of Kent was then, like our ' black country ' now, 
a. great smelting district, its wood answering to our coal : 
and Chaucer was Kaight of the Shire, or M.P., for Kent. 

^01 faldyng ia the Prologue, and ehilindre, eqpe, deye, 
kernel, vdluper, &c., in other pai'ts of the Canterbury Tales, 
Mr W. Aldia Wright has been kind enough to send me the 
following extracts from a MS of the Calholicon of Jacohua 
Januensia, with occasional English glosses, through part of 
which only he has had time to search. 

Chaucerian Words from MS 0. 5. 4, Trinity College^ 

Camhridgo. 
Amphibulus — vestis equi villosa, an°'' a sdauayn or 
faldyng. 

' In a gowne oifaldyng to the kaee.' A. 391. 
Anadrogia, atf " a dejjp,. 
Androchia, an" n deije. 

' For 8cbe was as it were a manor rfeye,' 

mnne Freites TaU, I. 26. 
(A deye:= a dairy-woman. See Dn CauRe. The Trinity MS 

gives 'Androchia, qui curam gerit do lacticiniis.' — W.) 
Armilausa^ . . . genus collohu, an" a sclauayn. 

' Angllci. 

• Armilausa. — Sagum militare quod tioraci m 
eaiaqne mHitaire, loubreveite. — D'Amis, 
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Calamandrum, an** a volupere. 

'The tapes of hir white voluper.^ MiUerei Tble^ 1. 55. 

Cancellus ^ . . . ala palacij .L pamum foramen pariettV, 
an** a kemefi : 

And in the kemeh heere and there, 
Of arblasters grete plenty were. 

Romaunt of ihe Roie, 1. 4195. 

Caracalla,^ an^ a adauayn or a cope : 

fifor there he was not lyk a Cloystrer 

With a thredbare cope / as is a poure scoler. A. 260. 

Caracus, an** a carryk. 

And now hath Sathanas, saith he, a tayl 
Broder than of a cairrik is the sayl. 

Sompnourei Prologe, L 24. 

Cesia, an** apoTcTce or frdkene^ 

A fewe /ra^ene* / in his face yspreynJ 
Bitwixcn yelow / and somdel blak ymeynci 

OmL Talea^ A. 2169. 
Cherucus^ an** a fane. 

For every yate of fine golds 

A thousand /ane9, aie turning, 

Entuned had. — Chaucer's (?) Dream, 1. 77. 

CMlindrus, an** a leuely uel est instrumentum qno hore no- 

tantwr ; an*- a chylaundre : 

* For by my chilindre it is prime of daye.* 

Schipmannea Tate, 1. 206. 

Citator, an** a Sompnere, 

Citator, an** a Sumnere, 

Cite, An** to sompnij, 

Citola, an** a cytole. 

Claretum, an** Clareye, 

r^^'L ^^ m tt x x 1 ? not the sense of cJiket 

Chtella, an" adiketor afoTBere. I ^^ .y,^y ^ t^e Mer- 

Clitonum, an" a cZyfte<. J chant's Tale : 

This freissche May, that I spek of so yore, 

In warm wex hath emprynted the cUket 

That lanuary bar of the smale wiket. (L 872-5.) 

' Cancellus . . . Interstitium inter propugnacula ; owoerture 
pratiqu4e dans les fortifications pour la/ncer des prqjectiles, (Auot. 
Mamot.) — D'Amis. 

' Caracalla. Ap. Bomanos, Testis urbana et militaris pffinulsd 
slmilis, quae, apud scriptores ecclesiasticos, passim pro cappa sumi* 
tur ; hinc Gallicum cosaque deduount nonnulli. — D'Amis» 

• Cesia, Lenticula ; lentille, taohe de rousseur (Vet. Gloe.). — 
B'Amis. LentilUSy Bound speckes, red pimples; wanne, small, 
and Lentill-resembling freckles^ on the foce or hands. — Cotgrave. 
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Criapus, an'' crijps. 
Dormitorium, an" a DoortaT. 
Doraorinm, an"" a dorseri {Dosi 



a Chaucer.— W.). 



With the characters in the Prologue, the reader should . 
compare those in Greene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier,: 
1593.' The Knight — the 'great old man, with a, white 
beard all in niaaet, and a faiie blauke cloake on. his back, 
and, attending uppon him, some five men : their cognisance, 
as I remember, was a pecock without a taile ' (p. 48) — has 
changed in appearance, not in spirit ; the Squire is now an 
ancient gentleman ; the Serjeant-at-law is represented by a 
rascally Lawyer — in Chaucer's time Wat Tyler's rebels took 
care to revenge themselves on the lawyers ; — the Merchant 
has turned usurer (p. 56) ; the Parson has a red nose, and 
takes a good glaaa of ale with his neighbours {p. 68-9) j the 
llillec ' toDa twise' inatead of thrice,^ and has ' false hoppers 
toconvey away the poor manameale'; Iho Cook still couseus 
' the poore men and country Tearmera [i Teamers] vrith your 
filthy meat, and if you leave any meat over night, you 

' This book, as Mr FapiB Collier shows, is a plagiariam froni 
another, Pride and Lmclinet (Shakspere Soe., 1841), written be- 
fore 15T0. But Greene's prose is more readable than Pride'i veree ; 
and in the Quip he has iotroduced the Sumner and many other 
charactera that Pride does not notice. Pride't Jury ooosisti of 
15, Knight, Squire, Gentleman, Baker, Brewer, Vittaller, Tanner, 
Graiaier, Husbandinan, Haberdasher, Vintener, Bricklayer, Smyth, 
Weaver, and Shoomaker. He discusEea and r^ecta tbe Infomier 
(p. 44-8), Dioing-Houae keeper (p. 48-60). and Daocing-Masler 
(p. 50-3). Greene, on the other hand, has 21 men in his Jui? 
(p. 66) : Knight, Esquire, Gentleman, Priest, Printer, Grocer, 
Skinner, Dier, Pewterer, Sadler, Joyner, Brieklaier, Cutler, Plaia- 
terer, Saylor, Hopemaker, Smith, Glover, Husbandman, Shepheard, 
Waterman, Watcrbearer, Bellowamender and Poet. He rejects 'a 
.Plaier,-' and 'a Musltiao,' alias the Usher of a daunoing schoole (p. 
69), a Milainer (p. 65), a Gnisier (p. 62), a Pedlec and a Tinker 
(p. 61), Vintner (p. 58), Uerchant, Qoldsmitli, Mercer and Draper 
(p. S6-7), Butoher, Baker, Brewer and Vitier (p. 64.5), Tanner, 
Shoemaker, and Currier (p. 43 — 18), Collier (p. 42), Gaoler and 
Informer (p. 40 — 42), Serjeant (p. 38-9), Lawyer (p. aG-7), Barber, 
Sorgeon and Apothocaiy (p. 32-6), Broker (p. 29 — 32), and a Tailor 
(p. 27 — 29). The Quip is fuller and more iulerosting than Pride't 
[this book isn't Thynne'a] booli. 

' Wei koade he Etoien com / and tollea thriea. — Mlei. A. S62. 
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mak'a.a.'shift to heate it againe the next day' : nay, if on 
thfe JRiursday at night there be any left, you make pies of 
U, hn Sunday mornings, and almost with your slovenly 
*•., knavery poyson the poore people'; the Carpenter, Hns- 
•, •'bandman, Dyer, and Sailor, are honest men (p. 59) ; the 
"Weaver is *a crafty knave,' who 'can filch and steale 
almost as il as the Tailor ' (p. 60) ; the Haberdasher is a 
scamp, who trims up old felts, and makes hats of gum'd 
taffata that come in two as soon as the heat of a man's 
head gets to them ; and as to the Sompnour — ^why, he's 
still the biggest blackguard of the Company : — 

For the Sumner, it bootes me to say little more against him 
tlien Chaucer did in his Canterbury tales, who said hee was a 
knave, a briber, and a bawd : bat leaving that authority, al- 
though it be authenticall, yet thus much I can say of my selfe, 
that these dronken drosy sonnes go a tooting abroad (as they 
themselves term it,) which is, to heare if any man hath got his 
maid with child, or plaies the good felow with his neighbours 
wife : if he finde a hole in any mans coate that is of wealth, 
then he hath his pcremtory scitation ready to scite him to the 
archdeacons or officials court, there to apeere and abide the 
shame and penalty of the law : the man, perhaps in good 
credit with his neighbours, loath to bring his name in qnesr 
tion, greseth the Sumner in the fist, and then he wipes him 
out of the booke, and suffers him to get twenty with child, so 
he keepe him warm in the hand. He hath a saying to wanton 
wives ; and they are his good dames ; and as long as they 
feede him with cheese, bacon, capons, and such od reversions, 
they are honest, and they be never so bad : he sweares to the 
official, * complaints are made upon envy, and the women are 
of good behaviour.* Tush ! what bawdry is it he wil not 
suffer, so he may have mony and good cheere, and, if he like 
the wench well, a snatch himselfe ; for they know all the 
whores in a country, and are as lecherous companions as may 
be. To be breefe, the Sumner lives upon the sins of the- 
people ; and out of harlatry gets he all his commodity. — 1592. 
jB. Greene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier, p. 39-40. Collier's 
Reprint. 

_ . I - 1 - * 

' And many a Jakk of Dover hastow sold, 
That hath be twyes hoot and twyes cold. 
Of many a pylgrym hastow Cristes curs. 

(The Host to the Ck)ok) Cant, Tales, 1 4846-7. 
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§ 8. Chronologij of Chaucer's " Knight's Tale," liy the Eev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. {JVolee and Queries, 4tli Series, 
II. 243, Sept. 12, 1868.) 

" After some little trouHe, I haYe amved at the eoncln- 
aion that Chaucer has given us sufficient data for ascertain- 
ing both the days of the month and of the week of many 
of the principal events of the ' Knightes Tale.' The follow- 
ing scheme will explain many things hitherto unnoticed. 
I refer to the lines of the Aldine edition, ed. Morris, 1866. 

" Oa I'riday, May 4, before 1 a.m., Palamon breaks out 
of prison. Tor (1. 605) it was during the ' third night of 
May, but (1. 609) a little after micSiight.' That it was 
Friday is evident also, from observing that Palamon hides 
himself at day's approach, whilst Arcite rises ' foi to doon 
his observance to May, rememhryng of the poynt of M» 
desire.' To do this best, he would go into the fields at 
sunrise (1. 633), during the houi dedicated to Venus, i. e. 
during the hour after sunrise on a Friday. If however 
this seem for a moment doubtful, all doubt is removed by 
the following lines ; — 

' Right as the Friday, sothly for to telle, 
Now it sohynetl), now it reyneth faet^ 
Eight BO gan gery Ffiiius overcaste 
Tlie hertes of hire folke, right as Mr day 
Is gerful, right so cbanngetb hire aray. 
Salde is the Friday aX the wyke alike.' 

" Ail this is very little to the point unless we suppose 
Friday to bo the day. Or, if the reader have still any 
doubt about this, let him observe the curious accumulation 
of evidence which is to follow. 

" Palamon and Aroite meet, and a duel is arranged for 
an early hour on the day following. That is, they meet on 
Saturday, May 5. But, as Saturday is presided over hy 
the inauspicious planet Saturn, it is no wonder that they 
are both unfortunate enough to have their duel interrupted 
by Theseus, and to find themselves threatened with death. 
StiU, at the intercession of the quc«n and EmQy, a day of 
■assembly for a tournament is fixed for ' this day fyfty 
wekes ' (1. 992). Now wo must understand ' fyfty wekes ' 
to be a poetical expression for a year. This is not mere 
supposition, however, but a certainty; because the ap- 
pointed day was in the month of May, whereas fifty weeks 
and no more would land us in April. Then ' this day fifty 
wekes ' means ' this day year,' viz. on May 5. 

"Now, in the year following (supposed not a leap-year), 
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the 5tli of May ■would be Hutulmj. But this we are ex- 
preaaly told in L 1330. It must be noted, liowever, that 
till i a ia not the day of the tournament,^ hut of the niuster for 
it, as may be gleaned from U. 992-995 and 1238. The 
tenth hour ' inequal ' of Sunday night, or the second hour 
before BunrLse of Monday, ia dedicated to Vettua, as ex- 
plained by Tyrwhitt (1. 1359) ; and therefore Palamon then 
goes to the temple of Venua. The third hour after this, 
the firat aft«r sunrise on Monday, ia dedicated to Luna oi 
Diann, and during thia Emily goes to Diana's temple. 
The third hour after this again, the fourth after sunrise, ia 
dedicated to Mara, and therefore Arcite then goes to the 
temple of Mara. But the rest of the day is spent merely in 
jousting and preparations — 

' Al the Monday joaBten they and dannce.' (1628.) 

The tournament therefore takes place on Tuesday, May 7, 
on the day of the week presided over by Marg, as was very 
fitting ; and thia perhaps helps to explain Satum'a exclam- 
ation in L 181 1, ' Mara hath hia wille.' 

" Thus far all the princijial daya, with their eventa, are 
exactly accounted for. In what follows I merely throw 
out a auggeation for what it is worth. 

" It is clear that Chancer would have been aesisled in 
arranging all these matters thus exactly, if he had chosen 
to calculate them according to the year then current. Kow 
the yeara (not bissextile) in which May 5 is on a Sunday, 
during the last half of the fourteenth century, are these : 
1359, 1370, 1381, 1387. 1398. Of theao five, it is atleaat 
curioua that the date 1387 exactly coincidea with tliia 
sentence in Sir H. Nicolas's Li/e of Chaucer : — ' From in- 
ternal evidence it appears that the " Canterbury Pilgrim- 
age" was written after the year 1386.' 

"Walter W. Skeat." 

I, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, 

On the question of Chaucer's Knighfa Tale being ' trans- 
lated,' or 'taken bodily from Boccaccio's Teaeide,' I think 
no one can turn over Mr Henry Ward'a aidenotea to the 
Cambridge and Lansdowne texts, without a feeling of rehef 
and satisfaction. When one finds that out of 2250 of 
Chaucer's lines, he has only translated 270 (leas than ith) ; 

' It liaa been objected, that ihia maketi the tournament to take 
place, not on the armiTermry of the duel, but two days later. I 
cnnnot help it. It U Chauoer's doing, not mine. Let Uie reader 
judge.— W, W. 8. 
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that only 374 more lines bear a, general likenesa to Boccao- 
cio's, and only 132 mote, a alight likenesa, any talk of the 
Knight's Tale being a 'translation only,' or 'taken bodily 
from the Teseide' (of 9054 lines), is of course absurd. 
Cliaucer'a work ia an adaptation of hia originaL Mr Ward's 
forthcoming Easay will tell us how far Chaucer haa borrowed, 
how far altered, hia characters from Boccaccio, and how 
far Boccaccio has borto'wei his from Statins. One haa no 
desire to detract from the originality of the Italian poet, 
who, doiibtleaa, owes leaa to his original than Chaaeer does 
to hia ; but one doea want to know whether the faota show 
our man to be, in his Knight's Tale, merely a grajid trans- 
lateur, or an adapter, using his own discretioa in hia treat- 
ment of the peraonagea and incidents of the story, cutting 
out rigmaroles or elaborate descriptiona that hinder the ac- 
tion of the story, altering characters, &c. The few linea in 
the Knight's Tale (1 1 64-6, 1262-3, 2988, seq.) that are taken 
from Boethius'sZJe OonsolalionetTjiwhitt has long agonoted. 
The special point in the tranalotion-question that inter- 
ested me, was, whether the linea about English Knighta 
being only too glad to join in a fight for a lady's sake — 
for if ther fille tomorwe swicti a, caaa 
Ye knowen wel j pat eiiery lusty knygKt' 
That loueth paramours / and hath his myglif 2113 
Were it in Engelond / or ellea where 
They woldo hir thankes / wiloeu to be there 
To figRte for a lady / benedioiteo 
It were a lusty aigEte / for to see 2116 

were Chaucer's, aud therefore true of England in 1387 
— 1400 A.D. And of course any chronicle, any book like 
Barnes's on the history of Edward Ill's reiga, indeed we 
may say up to Henry Vlll'a, ahuwa plenty of jousta and 
tourneys in England. 

A few linea in another paaaage one did not doubt would 
prove to be Chaucer's own, incoaaiatent though they are, 
to aome extent, with his character of the Knight, — 
Thia Emelye / with berto debonaire 
Hir body wessh / with water of a welle 
But hou alio dido her ryto / I dar cat telle 2284 
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But it be / any thing* in general 
And yeP it were a game to heerea al 
To liym fat meneth wel / it were no charge 
But it is good / a man been at his largo 2288 

Accordingly, Mr Ward marks only L 2283 as from the 
Teseide, "VTI. 72. 

In the well-known word-crux of the Knight's Tale, the 
hoppederes ot\. 2015, 

" Yet saugh I brenf the Hhippea hoppeHterea," 
the Italian gives us no further help than the bellatrici 
often commented on of old. The only fair guesa is that of 
out Member, Mr Biae, who, taking advantage of the read- 
ing ' oppoaterea,' explaina it as the feminine of ' opposer,' 
made by affixing the termination -eter*. The Latin op- 
poBitoTee has also been suggested. And 1, seeing cronmier as 
the name of a class of early English vessels, and supposing 
that it came from the Dutch krom, crooked', thought that 
a name opafer or appealer (then hoppeeter, with the often- 
prefixed li) might well have been derived from the Dutch 
op, np, meaning a vessel with a prominent prow, a high 
forecastle, or something of the kind. But of neither 
kromsier nor npster could Mr Hoets's naval friends in Hol- 
land find a trace. We can only hope that when our early 
nava! lecorda come to he printed, 'shippea hoppeaterea' 
may appear in aome of them, wilh an explanation. 

§ 9. Inlentimis. 

The less said ahout these, the hetter, perhaps. But, 1. 
I hope that Members will supply money enough to enahle 
Pt. 2 of the Six-Text to be issued in 1869, and thus com- 
plete Group A of the Tales, with its Appendix of the 
spurioTis Tale of Gamelyn. I feel bound to print this Tale, 
as it is in so many MSS, hut I sincerely trust that no 
future Editor of Ciiauwr's Works will admit it into hia 

' This is of course one of tlioae deaperata derivations resorted to 

' Halliwell gives ' Cromtter, a kind of veaael witli a oroobed 
prow (JTkC.),' His name is often used. 
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eiiition, Ite rigmarole never came &om Chaucer's pen : 
there's not a touch of him in it. 

2. I hope -we shall issue in 1869 Mr Ward's Essay on 
the Knight's Tale and Teseide, and Mr W. M. Eoasetti's on 
the TroyluB and Filostrato ; also Lydgate'a Sege of Thebes. 
Mr Skeat's Introduction to Chaucer's Bred ^ Mylh for 
Children, or Treatise on the Astrolabe, for the Early 
English Test Society's Extra Series, will deal fully with 
all the i^ueationa of chronology in The Canterbury Tales. 

3. The two French fabliaus from which Chaucer may 
have taken the outline of his Meevee Tale, wo shall reprint 
in 1869, from the MSS, if possible. The original of T!ie 
Milleres Tale is not known (to me, at least). 

4. Mr A. J. Ellis's important English Pronunciation will 
te completed late in 1869, or early in 1870 ; and I trust that 
one of these years will see Mr Eradshaw'a various Chaucer 
essays, lists of Chaucer's rhimes, descriptions of MSS, &c. 
&c., puhlished. Some have been in typo for years, and 
are immensely wanted by Chaucer-studcats. Meantime, I 
wish that our Members would work at the question of the 
genuineness or spuriousness of the following Poems, which 
Mr Bradahaw (I believe) holds not to he Chaucer's, though 
they have been assigned to him by previous editors :— 

The Court of Love, iv. 1 {Chaucer's Poet. Works, ed. 
Morris). 

The Boke of Cupide, or the Cuckow & the Nightingale, 
iv. 51. 

The Flower & the Leaf, iv. 87. 

Chaucer's Dream, v. 86, 

The Eomaunt of the Kose, vi. 1. 

The Complaynte of a Loveres Lyfe, or The Black 
Knyght, vi. 235. 

A Goodly Ballade of Chaucer, vi. 275. 

A Praise of "Women, vi 278. 

Leaulte vault Kichease, vi. 302 (printed by Pinkerton as 
' Piotta Lines '). 
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T Proverbea of Chaucer, vi. 303 ; the next 2 stanzaa aro 
a eeparute jioem,' ' Tho worlile so wyde, the ayer bo re- 
muuble,' attributed by Shirley, who 'dyed in 1456, aged 
90 years," to 'Halaam, Bquierd,' in 'MS3 HarL 7333' 
{Kitson, Bill. Pod. p. 57, 102). 
Roundel, vi. 304. 
Virelai, tI 305. 
Chaucer's Prophecy, vi. 307. 

If I underatanil Mr Bradsliaw rightly, all these poema 
contravene the laws of rhime observed by Chaucer in the 
■works, both of youth and old age, that are certainly hia, 
while the evidence for most of the poems in the list above 
being Chaucer's, is merely editors' guesses ; and in the ease 
of the Eomaunt of the Rose, which Lydgate names as a 
work of Chaucer, Mr Brailshaw holds that there is no so 
strong internal evidence of the poem we possess with that 
name, heing Chaucer's, as to rebut the evidence of the felse 
rhimes'. For instance, if in Chaucer's undoubted works 
you find that mal-a-dy-e or Cur-tci-m-e is four syllables, and 
rhimea only with other nouns in ye or i-e, proved hy de- 
rivation to be a 2-8yllable termination, and with infinitives 
in y-e, then if you find in the Roraaunt 

Sich joie anoon thereof bodde I 

That I forgate my maladio 1850 

Sone he was unto Curtesie,' 

And lie me grauntid fulle gladly 2986 

yon get a rhime that isn't Chaucer's ; for he didn't miit 
false rhimes and true ones, as the Romaunt does : compare 
the above with 

' THis poem is printed in Lydgale's Miaor Paemi, for the Pacoy 
Society, p. 193, and in Ileligviie AntigniB, i. 234, 

' On pages 2S1-2 of my EjigUth Prtinunciatum you will see all 
the bad rhymea in Chaucer, and see reasou to discredit ilie Cavrt 
of Love, Dream, Flomer and Leaf, and Roin-atint at once, — so far as 
the editions we have, are concerned. But the cumber of errore is 
not enough for me to discredit, at present, more then these editions. 
A very detailed Bsamination is oecessary for the rest. — A. J. Ellis, 
' To riden out / he loued diiualrie 
Trouihe and honour / fredom and curteisie. 

Oini. Talei, A. 4G. 



r 
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Tliat yvelle is Tulle of curtesie, 
That knowith in liis maladie 2294 

and the following 

So tliou thee kepe fro folye, 

Shaile DO man do thee vylanye' 2994 

I curse and hlame generaly 
Alle heni that loven vilanys 2180 

Ifooa he full e of vilanye, 

Another hath a likerous ighe^ 4264 

So too the treating of an infinitive e as nothing, and 
making a 2-eyllahl6 y-e rhimo with an adverbial -tj/, as in 
the Eomaunt, would he impoaaihle to Chaucer. 
And thus etiduryiig shalt thou lye, 
And ryse on morwe up erly 2646 

May no man have good, but he it bye, 
A man loveth more tendirly 2738 



3374 

' He for deepit and for his tirannye 
To do Oie dede bodyes vileynye, 

Qint. TaUt, A. 912. 
( vileynya 2729 ( vilonye 9065 ( BVt^M) 

( CDwardye \ espye (infin.) 

' And smalB fowelea / maken melodye 
That fjlepen al the nyght/ with open eye 

Cant. TaUt, A. 10. 
This prison caused me nat for to orye 
But 1 was hurt right now thurgh out myn eye 

Qint. Tules, A. 1096. 
( Em el ye 
( eye 2680 
At every tyme he lokith in Mr face. 
But in his hert he gan hir to manace. 

Caxt. lilies, 9626 iWright.) 
He rubbith hir about hir tendre faoe, 
And sayde thus ; "Alias! I mot trespace." 

ibid. 9701-2. 
' And shortly / for to tellen aa it was 
Were it by avonturo / or sort or oas. 

Cant. Talei, A. 644. 
( oaas 797 [ alias ( was 13S5, 2361 ( cas 

) BOlaaa \ caa 1074 ) alias ) was 1412, 2080 

iwas ( paaa ( cas (event) 2857 J las (lace) 

caas 2110 ) waa 221S { caas (sheath) { alias 2390 
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Take also Jelousie : at one time it has 4 syllables, at an- 
other, 3 : 

Which hath ordeyned lelousie,'' 

Aq olde vekke for to espye 4286 

Now it is tyme shortly that I 

Telle yow som thyng of lelousie 4146 (and 3909-10) 

It will be well to prepare oneself, by previous inde- 
pendent work, to accept or contest Mr Bradshaw's argument 
and conclusions when they appear. They will not be of 
the poohpoohable kind, as they are the result of careful 
and honest hard work by a man with a pair of eyes and a 
head. But I, for one, am not prepared to give up the 
Eomaunt as Chaucer's, without a fight, — ^willingly as I let 
go the other poems I have examined, the Dreme, Flower 
& Leaf, Goodly Ballade, and Praise of Women, in the pre- 
seid state of some of their stanzas. 

The difficulty of the question in the case of the Romaunt is 
great, because we have only one 15th-century MS of it ; and 
the question is, how far may we suppose the late scribe to have 
gone in altering the rhimes of his original 1 There is a notion 
abroad that scribes didn't alter rhimes : but that won't do. 
Just take a couple of instances from my edition of the two 
versions of the Compleynt of Christ e, from the Lambftth MS 
853, ab. 1430 a.d., and the Lambeth MS 306, ab. 1460 a.d. 



1430 A.D. 
But y myjte aftirward be saaf 



1460 A.D. 
But Jou wolt afiler-warde me 

save 
Leve nat my soule inhelle cave 



Lete not my soule come in 
hefi* caaf 

Political^ Religioua^ & Love Poems, p. 179, 1. 166, 168 ; 
p. 178, 1. 299, 301. 

1 I speke / as for my suster Emelye 
ffor whom ye haue / this strif & lalousye. 

Cant, Tales, A. 1834. 

ffor loue of yow / and for my lalousye 
And lupiter / so wys my soule gye. 
Cant. Tales, A. 2785. (See too *frie * (infin.) * jalousie,' 
6069-70, Wright.) 
( Emelye 1731 ( thou shalt dye ( flaterye 

( I fthal dye \ Emelye 1588 \ lalousye 1928 

\ Emelye 2341 ( moot dye ( gye (infin.) 

( gan to crye ( Emelye 2762 ( Emelye 2816 



r 
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Je mojijis fat fi cloJiiB ete the raothea that thy clothja 

etya 
Ji drintia fat aowren & fi thy drynkia Boweren, fou 
mowlid mete monledest metis 

ibid. p. 181, 1. 208, 210 ; p, 180, 1. 342, 344. 

Take another case involving the infinitive and adverbial 
e from the Vernon MS, ah. 1375 a.d., ajid the Lambeth 
MS 853 above-named, ab. 1430 A.D., where the later MS 
is grammatically better than the earlier one, if rigid gram- 
marians are to be t 



fat founden is bo foul treapaa. 
Aod lolccs . fat nouf er more 



bat foutiden it is so foale a 
And loke f ou, neif er more ne 
Lest f uu singe fis song, alaa 



Leste fou aj-nge. fia aonge 

Hymns to the Virgin S Christ, p. 110, 1. 74-6-7-9 ; p. 
Ill, 1. 58, 60-1-3. 
Compare these with Chaneer'a rhimes in the Canterbury 
Tales, ed- Wright, 

Thou art eo fals and so tmkynde, alias 1 14318 (& li 
Now, goode meu, God forgeve yow yourtreapaa' 



That may aasoyle yoa, bothe more and lasse 14354 
Whan tliat the aoule achal fro the body passe ' 

But aa a child of twelf month old or lesae,^ 
That can unnethea eny word exprease 1489S 

See also the idlltee and jelousye, p. 44, above. Still, it 
ia more than doubtful whether any later scribe could have 
made such alterations in the Romaunt, &c., as must have 
been made if Chaucer ever wrote these poems on the same 
rhime-lawa as his other poems. But are poets always con- 
sistent in their rhimes during their whole lives t The sooner 
Mr Eradshaw opens hia attack, the better for all of ue. 

' pRBSt 
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5. I hope that we shall be able to print all Chaucer's 
originals, with translations, so that we may know his exact 
debt to them, and see whether he only went to school to 
the French poets, to College to the Italian, and then 
worked his own way in the worid ; or whether he was in 
French leading-strings all his life. 

6. I hope that our Chaucer-Society work will be at once 
used by editors and writers. Mr Richard Morris has pro- 
mised to use what he can of it for the new edition of his 
school Selections from Chaucer, and to put part also into 
some revisions of his Aldine edition of Chaucer's Poetical 
TVorks. I lay on Prof. Child the burden of preparing a 
school edition of the Prologue and a Tale or two for use in 
the United States, as an edition by him there will certainly 
sell, and be used, far more widely than any English editor's 
book. I trust that the learned German translator of 
Chaucer, M. Hertzberg, or failing him, that Goldbeck and 
Matzner, or one of them, will publish an edition for the 
Continent, so that we may have more German work at our 
poet and Early English. I look to our texts being the 
basis of Mr Earle's edition for the Oxford Delegates. Our 
work is not done in order to keep our work to ourselves ; 
but in order that Chaucer's words may be more studied, his 
memory cleared from unjust blame, and he more loved and 
honoured by ever-widening circles of readers. 

That the time is coming for this latter end, I take as 
warrant, the universal acclaim which greeted the appearance 
of Mr W. Morris's Jason, He has told us in whose school 

he learnt his craft : 

Would that I 5 

Had but some portion of that mastery 
That from the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent 
Through these 500 years such songs have sent 
To us, who, meshed within this smoky net 
Of unrejoicing labour, love them yet. 
And thou, Master I — ^Yea, my Master still, 
Whatever feet have scaled Parnassus' hill, 
Since like thy measures, clear, and sweet, and strong, 
Thames' stream scarce fettered bore the bream along, 



Unto the haationed bridge, hia only chain — 
Master, pardon me, if yet in vain 
Thou art mj Master, and I fail to bring 
Before men's eyes the image of the thing 
My heart is filled with ; thou whose dreamy eyei 
Beheld the flush to Cressid'a cheek arise, 
As Tcoilus rode tip the praising street, 
Ab clearly aa they saw thy townsmen meet, - 
Tbose who in vineyards of Poiotou witlistood 
The glittering horror of the steel-topped wood. 
1867. W. MOBBiB. Life cfi Death of Jaeuit, Book xvii 



p. 317. 



I hope he has sent many a student to sit at hia Master's 
feet. Dean Stanley's Chaucer Window in Westminster 
Abbey ' tells the same tale ; and I can answer for Chaucer 
being read in some workmen's homes. 

But it is time to draw this Preface to a close. There are, 
however, two points on which I must £rat speak, 1, the 
talked-of uniform spelling of Chaucer in future time : 
2. our thanks to those who have helped us. 

1. There are some men to whom the irregularities of 
nature and facta, the waywardness of growth, are a per- 
petual irritation. Trained mostly in classics, themselves, 
they cannot bear the thought of Chaucer's words being 
spelt with less regularity than Vila's or Horace's. They 
do not atop to inquire whether the (to them) beautifuDy 
uniform spelling they have, was that of Eome or Greece i1^ 
self, at any time, or that of an Italian KeiLaissance of the 
15th century ; they swallow the orthography of their text- 
books, without question, aa the genuine article, thank the 
Lord for its delightfulneaa, and say they must and will 
make Chaucer and our early men conform to the like 
smooth rotundity. On these points I hold, 1. that the 
Latin apellit^ of our ordinary text-books is Poggieeque or 
Opera spelling, — as little true to the real varied early spell- 
ing as an opera shepherdess is to a real one. 2. That if 
Poggio Bracciolini and his fellows of the Classical Eenais- 
sance of the 15th century, had had MSS of Horace and 

' See Appendix 3. 
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Virgil, written within 20 or 30 years of the deaths of those 
authors, even their love of uniformity — and impudence, 
shall we say 1 — ^would not have led them to tamper with 
the spelling of these MSS, and reconstruct for their authors 
a uniform spelling which, in the nature of things, could 
not have prevailed in such early times ; 3. that, as regards 
Chaucer, I have never yet seen or heard of a 14th-centuTy 
MS, autograph or not, which is uniform in its spelling ; 
and that I am entitled to conclude that no such MS of any 
length ever existed ; 4. that to force a uniform spelling on 
Chaucer — ^by whatever process arrived at — ^would be to 
force a lie on him and on the history of the English Lan- 
guage^; an evil for which no fancied gain in convenience 
of teaching boys could compensate. Before him for hun- 
dreds of years is no uniformity'; after him for centuries, 
none : why in the works of him — ^the free and plftyful — 
above all others, are letters to lose their power of wandering 
at their own sweet will ; why are words to be debarred their 
rightful inheritance of varying their forms ? This notion 
of a uniform spelling, as applied to Chaucer's words, is to 
me a Monster, bred by Artificialness out of False Analogy. 
If the day for a Poggioed Chaucer ever does come, 1 
hope the Editor of it — whoever the modem Poggio may be 
— will give it that name, or call it Chmicer-cum-Poggio 
(TomJdns or Vavasour), so that all people may have unmis- 
takeable warning of what they are to read. I repeat my 
words of 1861 : "far more experienced readers and better 
judges than I, have condemned the attempt to impose on a 
language constantly changing in words, inflexions, and 

* You are hard on and me for systematizing orthography. 

See pages 401, 403-4, 406-7, of my English Pronunciatiim, — A. J, 
EUis. 

^ There are terminal changes also occurring in prepositions and 
adverbs, which appear to have been used or omitted, according as 
the rhythm or metre might require, e. g. fra mann to marine^ 1. 
11219; to king 8449, to kinge 8370; to grtmd 11773, to grunde 
12547 . . i Oodess hvs 625, inn huse 2112 ; off slap 1903, of slippe 
3143 . . aU inn 12926, aU inne 12739 ; offl offe; wharoff 13694, 
mheeroffe 13704 . . . B. M. White, in the autograph Ormvltim, i. Ixxx. 
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spelling, written often by half-lettered men, a rigid rule 
applicable only to the well-settled speech and literature of 
a cultivated nation" [Early Englieilt Poems and Lives of 
Saints. Philol. Soc. p. vi.). All honour to those who 
work painfully and faithfully at out early writers' grammar, 
at their early spellings and rhimea ! My protest is only 
against those who insist on forcing the forms of the majority 
on the minority, who will tolerate no exceptions to their 
rules — of inflexion and spelling, at least, — who insist on 
a mechanical uniformity instead of the variety of nature 
and of fact. 

3. The names of most of those to whom we are indebted 
have already appeared in these pages : of Chaucer-students, 
Child, Bradshaw, Morris, Ellis, Skeat, Ward, Ebert, Earle, 
Aldis Wright, Cowper, Eossetti, Murray, Brock, a fair 
array of men who have not spared themselves : — of Chaucer- 
owners, Lord Elleamere, Lord Leconfield, Mr W. W. E. 
Wynne, the authorities of the British Mnseum, the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; to all of these, as well as to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Sir Morton Peto, the Eev. J. G. Lonsdale (Chancellor 
of Lichfield), Mr W. A. Dakiel, Mr George Parker of the 
Bodleian, Mr D. Hall of the Cambr. Univ. Library, and 
last, though not least, to Messrs Childs and Co., our 
liberal and patient printers, the thanks of the Society and 
myself are due for willingly-rendered help of various kinds. 
The only return we can make them is in Shirley's words, 
though we know it is froia. other motives than he urges, 
that they will study Chaucer's works : 

" yee so noble and wori^hi pryncis and princoase, ojier 
estatis or degrees, what-euer yee beo, Jjat haue disposiciono 
or plesauncB to redo or here f e stories of olde tymis passed, 
to kepe yow frome ydelnease and alowpe, in escheuing oJier 
foliea fat might be cause of more harome filowyng, vowch- 
eth sauf, Ibe-secBe yowe, to fynde yowe occupaciofl in fe 
Eeding here of ])6 tales of Caunterburye, wiche beofl com- 
pilid in |)is boke Blowing / Firsf foundid, ymagenid, and 
made / bojre for disporte and leomyng of att foo that beon 
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gentile of birtfee or of condicions, by f e laureal and moste 
famous poete ]7at euer was to-fore him as in |)emyelis8&ing of 
oure nide moders englissfie tonge, clepid . Chaucyer a 
Gavfrede ; of whos soule, god for his mercy have pitee of 
his grace. Amen ! " (Harl MS 7333, leaf 37.) 

3, St George* s 8qua/i% Primrose Hill, N, W, 
18 February, 1869. 



P.S.— 1. 2%e Cambridge MS, p. 51-9. 

Mr A. J. Ellis says he thinks this MS is like Audelay's 
Shropshire Poems (Percy Society, 1844). In the Preface 
to these Mr Halliwell says that the similarities of the old 
to the modem Salopian dialect, as exhibited by Mr Harts- 
home, " are not very easily perceptible. The tendency to 
tum into a, and to drop the h, may be recognized in the 
following pages, as aid for hold, &c. / is still turned into 
e, which may be regarded [as] one of Audelay's dialectal 
pecuKarities, especially in the prefixes to the verbs'; but 
the ch for sh or ach, so common in Audelay, has not found 
a place in Mr Hartshome's Glossary." 

The following list of specialties seen in turning over a 
few pages of Audelay, are not much like those of the 
Cambridge MS. Audelay's most striking peculiarity is the 

t^ of his inflexional -ud^ -un, -us, -test (2 sing.). 

e 

gestU, ghostly, p. 25 negard, niggard, p. 16 

selare, salary, p. 16 epocryte, hypocrite, p. 15 

deers, doers, p. 17 e-hlaw, blown, p. 13 



u 



thai blessun her burtb, p. 20 wentust, p. 51 

Goddus lawys, p. 20 nedus, p. 14 

lordus, pL, p. 20 kepus, p. 12 

knelud, p. 21 ellus, p. 8 

y-cluggun, p. 19 dud (did), p. 9 

lyppus, p. 18 schulun, p. 11 

syunus, p. 17 fallus, p. 12 

mysdedus, p. 17 lungus (belongs), p. 33 

uche (each), p. 16, 14, 9 frerus, p. 31 
woldust, p. 53 

' There are far more i- and y- prefixes than e- ones* 
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pot, pnt, p, 25 
thon/ce, thank, p. 9 
choioTi, cboBeu, p. 21 
holdoun, oldea, p. 22 
acordon in hon, p. 19 

knowlache, p. 19 
consians, p. 19, 50 
coDBjans, p, 14, 12 
clanBe, p. 14 
clannes, p. 56 
afead (oQead), p. 8 



comawndon, p, 19 
leedon, lead, p. 17 
teoldon, WTO^ton, p. 13 
Jioebondmen, p. 13 
hochon, each one, p. 50 

mat (mightest), p, 8 
apon (upon), p. 10 
obedyans, p. 11 
kay (key), p. 36 
astatua (eatates), p. 75 



•, governour, p. 23-4 pereonache, peraouage, p. 3 

worckyp, honour, p. 21 cheddust, shededBt, p. 55 

cheu^ii, show, p. 18 choule, jowl, p. 77 
d and i 

CMmford, comforted, p. 22 conford, comfort, p. 10 
„ comfort, p. 18 



/andi) 


Coindom, k 


ngdom, p. 22 


soferaynB, p 


13 


■nor, for, p. 10 


v> aad V 






lcoy», voice 


p. 11 


detBoutly, p, 6 



2. Note on Mr Morris's Comparison of our 6 MSS 
with Hart. 7334. 

The commeitts on lines 95, 175, 250, 252, 281, 307-13, 
320, 331, 363, 377, 411-15, 474, 483-616, 540, 604,622, 
665, 756, 772, 795, &c. &c., here, with other like instanoea 
in later Tales, juatily the aaaertion on p. 29, top-noto, that 
tho readings show only two (main) types of MS8, 1. the 
EUesmere, 2. the Harieian 7334, 



3. Notes to the Prologue, p. 93. 
The lines 212-13 on the Friar, 

He hadde imade many a fair manage 
Of jOEge wymmen at his owne coat, 
have given some trouble to commentatora, I euspoct that 
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the true explanation lies in the following extract from a 
letter of Dr Layton to Cromwell, in 1535 a.d., in Mr 
Thos. Wright's edition of Letters on the Suppression of th£ 
Monasteries^ for the Camden Society, p. 58 : 

[At Maiden Bradley, near Bristol,] " is an holy father 
prior, and hath but vj children, and but one dowghter 
mariede yet of the goodes of the monasterie, trystyng 
shortly to mary the reste. His sones be tall men, waittyng 
upon him; and he thankes Gode a never medelet with 
marytt women, but all with madensy the faireste cowlde be 
gottyn, and always marede them ryght welV* 

Compare this with the Miller's determination only to 
have a virgin for his wife, in The Reves Tale : 

For Symkyn wolde no wyfe, as he sayde, 
But sche were wel i-norissched, and a mayde. 
To saven his estaat and yomanrye. 

' Do not these three words and a mayde mean a good deal, 
as applied to the morals of the poor, and the rich who used 
them ] '—{Ballads from MSS, ed. F. J. F., for the Ballad 
Society, p. 80, p. 76.) 
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APPENDIX I. 

Queen Isabella's Expenses and Sleeping-places on her 
Journey from London to Canterbury, and back to 
ospringb, prom wednesday, june 6, 1358, to tuesday, 
June 12, 1358 ; and her Alms on her former pil- 
grimage. 

Cotton MS Galha E xiv, leaf 18, hack, 

[Apud] Die Martis, qwinto die lunij : Dispensa : xix s. 

Londont- y.d^ ob. Buttillana : xxiiij.s. j.d, ob. q.^ 
mitissal vmu?w : xxxvij.s. inj d. Garderoba : ±vuj.6. 
Garrenn^ "^'d. Coquina : Lxxiij.s. v.d, q. Pulle^Wa : 
adcenaw: xxij.s. xj.d. Scuttillana : xij.s, j.d, ob. Sal- 

aaria, xviij.d. Aula & Camera : xxxiiij s. ix.d. 

Stabwlwm : Cvj.s. -vj.d, ob. q. Vadia : xj.s. v.d. 

Elemo^ma : ij.s : 

Sum.ma : xviij li. iiij.s. ob. q : 

^De mcTemento mensw?, vj husselU dimidium 
axienarum. 

t. 

. . . [Co- Die Mercury, sexto die lunij : Dispensa : 

mitissja xxj.s, iij.d, ob. Buttillana xix.8. ij.d, ob. q. 
Garrenn _;,. /^ j r •••• n 

ad pran- ^^^^ ' ^^^ « ' Garderoba : xxxmj.s, q. ; Co- 

dium . * . quina : Ciy.s. xj.d. TuLletria : xiiij.s. xj.d ;. 
& plurerf Scuttillaria : vij.s, viij.d, ob. Salsar/a : iy.s. 

' obelus is a ha*penny, qttadranta a farthing. The commas and 
semi-colons are not in the MS. 

' The Countess of Warren : see page 14 above. 

' These entries are in the right-hand margin of the accounts. 
What the increment or income of the month may be is not certain. 
De pr^sento means ^ received as presents,' Mr Bond says. 
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magnates Aula & Camera, j.d, ob ; ^tahuhnn. : Cv.s. xj.<L 

Tpaatpran- Vadia: ig.s. v.d: 
dium 

Summa : xvy li, x^'.s. vj.d, ob : 

Dd irLCTemerUo menBis, yj husaelU dimidium 
axaemarum. 



[Apu]d 

Dorte- 

fordl: 



Die lotus, vij^ die lunij : Dispensa : xxj ju 
j.d, ob; Buttillaria: rvj.s, vij d, q. Vinum: 
xlv.s. vij.d, ob; Garderoba: xiij.s. yj.d, q. 
Coquina : liij.s. iij.d, ob. q. Pulle^na : xxi^j.s, 
iiy.d, ob. Scuttillaria: xj.s, j.d; Salsarta. 
zx.d. q. Aula & Camera, xix.s. ij.d, ob ; Sta* 
huhtm : TJ IL yj.a. v.d, ob. Vadia : xj.s. ix.d, 
ob. ElemomVki. ij.s: 

Summa : xvij IL v.s. ix.d, ob : 

Dd irLcremento mensiff, v. htisaeUi axLenarum. 

Die Veneris, viij®. die lun^j : Dispensa : xyj.s ; 
Buttillana : xiij.s, iiij.d, ob ; Vinum : xxxviij.s, 
ix.d, ob. (Jarderoba : xxvij.s. y*. ob ; Coquina. 
L.S. iiij.d ; Pulle^na : v.s, v.d, ob. Scuttillaria : 
iiij.s, viij.d, ob ; Salsan'a. xviij.d, ob. q ; Aula 
& Camera: xiij.s, xj.d; Stabult^m: Cxv.s, x.d, 
ob. q. Vadia : xj.s, ix.d, ob ; Elemo^'na : ij.s : 

Summa xv.lL xg d, ob. 

Dd incvemento mensi^, iij htissdli iij pecc» 
auenarz^m. 



[Apu]d Die sabbati: ix"®. die lunij : Dispensa: xviij.s. 

Osprenge j^ ^l q. Buttillana : xiiij.s. yj.d ; Vinum : 

nrondiam ^2™^^> ^^> ^^- Garderoba : xxj.s. vy.d, q. 
Coqwina : xliiij.s. v.d, q. Pullefna : yj.s ; 
Scuttillana: iij.s, ^.d, ob; Salsana xviij.d. 
Atda & Camera: xv.s. iiij.d, ob. Stabe/lt^m: 
yj.li. iiij.s, vij.d. ob. Vadia : xj.s, ix.d, ob. 
Elemo^na: ij.s. 

Summa : xv.lL i^'.s, viij.d. q : 



tApu]d 
Bonces- 
tre . . . • 
[Comi- 
ti]ssa 
Garrenfl 
ad pran- 
6ium: 
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[leaf 19] 
Apud 

Cantua- 

Ham: Ab« 

bas Bancd 

Augus- 

tini ad 

Cen&m : 



De mcremenio menses, iij husselU iij p^cci 
auenar?/m. 

Summa exipensorum istius septimane : Cvij.li : 
X.S. xj d : 

istius ix"* mensis : CCCLxv.lL x.s, 

iyd, ob. 3 ^rohatur. 

Die dominica. x™° die lunij : Dispensa : xxvij. 
8. ob. Buttillaria : xij s ; Vinum : Liij.s. Gar- 
deroba : xxxiiij.s. ix.d ; Coquina : Lxviij.s. x d, 
q. Pulle^na : xxiy.s. vij.d, ob. Scuttillana : 
viij.s. x.d. Salsawa : ij.s, vij.d, ob. Aula & 
Camera : x.s. j.d, oK Stabz^lt^m : C . . s. ob. 
q. Vadia : xj.s. ix.d, ob. Eleino««a : ij.s. 

SwmTwa : xviij.li .... 

De presento . . . 

De increT^eTi/o menst^ 



Abbas I^ie Lune, xj°^. die lunij : Dispensa : xvuj.s. 

sawed Au- ij.d : Buttillaria : x.s. ix.d. q. Vinuw xxxix.s. 

gus inia j^. Garderoba: xiij.s. ij.d, ob. Coquina: xxiij.s, 
j.d, q. PulleM'a : xxvj.s. iiij.d, ob. q. Scuttil* 
laria : iiij.s. y.d. Salsarm : i\j.s. x.d ; Aula & 
Camera : j.d, ob ; Stabult^m ii\j.li, xyj.s, ij.d, q. 
Vadia : xj.s, ix.d, ob. Elemowwa. ij.s. 

^umma, xij.li ix.s. . • 

De presento, j carcos*, j porc«^, iij vituli ; 
De mctemeifUo mensis 



Apud Os- Die Martis : xij™ die luny : Dispensa : xviij.s. 

prenge : Buttillarwi : xj.s. y.d, q. Vinum : xlvj.s. j.d : 

sancti Au- ^^"^®^^* • xiij.s. vj.d. q. Coquina : xxix*. ^.d ; 

^usUfd ad PuUefna : xiiij.s. ob. Scuttillaria : yj.s. iiij.d. 

prandtum Salsar/a : xiiij.d, ob. Aula & Camera : xx\j.d, 
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ob. StabMlwin : iiij.lL xvij.s. iy.d ; Vad/a xj.s, 
ix.d, ob. lElemosina : ij.s. 

Summa xij.lL x^'.s. y.d. 

De presento, j carcos' dL j poicti^ dL vig. 
auce vj, caponed. De pr^sento, ii^ 

[The next entry is * Apud Ledes.*] 



Alms given bt Queen Isabella on her Joubnet, and at 
Canterbubt, in 1358, and on her former pilgrimaob. 



Alms on the First Pilgrimage () 1357 aj).). 

Cotton M8 Oalha E xiv^ leaf 32. 

a poor lobanroi de Louere, pauperi Francie, venienti 

Frenchiuan * * 

SSruSnlL* ^ vsqt<« HcHford ad dominam Reginam & implo- 
rantl Anodlium ab eadem^ de elemo^na eiusdem 
p^ mantis domtni EobMi de Ebnham, yltimo 

4 of the die Septembr/a .v.s. Ricarc^o de Essex', lohanni 

Queen H poor * ' 

S?hISi cl?h! de Uleford, Ade Bisshop', & Rogero de Kenyngr 
tofi, pauperib2(« Kegine, coilt^et iston^m pro vno 
pari 8otulan2^m^ sibi emend .vj.d. de elemomVea 

A poor clerk, Regme, p6r mant^^ propruw .ij^. lohawwi de AI-^ 

SSe'toHert- nianil, pauperi Clerico studenti Oxonte, & ven- 
ienti vsqt^ Hertford ad domtnam Eeginam, do 
consiWZielemo^'Tia per inant^«proprias."vj.s.viy.d. 

Minoresaes of Priorisse & sororibi/^ stds Minorissis Londonts 

London with- 

§?goid****** extra Algate, de elemo^'Tia Eegine in presencia 

nohiea. ^^^ eundo ibicZem illas visitand in peregrina- 

cione sua versus Cantuanam, in precio .xx. no- 

bilium Auri, per moxiua dic^e Priorisse .xvj*. die 

Octobrwf : vj li xiij.s. iiij.d. Magts^ VhUippo d& 

Beetorofst Londoma, Eectori eccWie saracti Edint^m2i Be- 

Edmund's. 

Queen?'«u! ^' Londome, in cuiw^ parocbia bospictt^m Re- 
ish-chorch. ^'^^ situatt^r, de con^imili elemo^fna per manu^ 

' Sotularei or iubtalares, shoes ; hence Fr. Soulier, See Da Cange. . 
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propniw, eodem die: xiij.B. iiij'd. lohanni do AcierkpfBt 
Hakeuey, Clerico eiusdam ecclesie, de eoBaimili ^"^"'^ 
eleraosi'na, eodem die : ij.s. SororibMs Predica- soni^Mh- 
tricibiis de DerteforiJ, de elemos/jta Eegi'ne in ■""*■ 
Aduentu suo ihiilem. Tersiis Cantuariam, per 
maiiM* proprias in pyeaencia sua, eodem die. 
C.s. Dowijno Eoberto de Elmham, Principali ThBO^ai 
Capellano Capelle Eegme, in pj'ecio magni '™'' 
denanj oblatory per dujninam Eegmant in forsM.™™ 
diueraia eocleaiia ad missam celebtatara in pre- '^■ 
sencia eiuadem, in peregjinacione sua versus 
Cantuan'am, per qninq!« vices ; pro quah'ftet 
vice .vij.d, per manws proprsos eodem die : 
ij.s, xj.d. In oblaCiOKibus domi'ne Eegme, in siThpmiu'i 
Capella sancti. Thome, iusia Eoucestn'am, per '"• 
manus Senescalli .iij s. iiij d. Dompne Margareto 
de Burstatt, JToniali de Dauentonn, venienti ad BnnofDi.- 
doininam Eeginam vsqae Oapreng", & implorajjti SShJ^^ 
Ausilium ab eadem, de conaimiU elemosi'JM, per 
manws proprias eodem die. Tj.a. viij.d. In ob- OTeringi.t 
laciowibMS domme Eegme in ecelesia Christi '-'i"'"*^- 
Cantuari'e, videb'cet, ad Tumbam sancri Thome 
.v.a. Ad Coronam Capitis, v.a. Ad punctnm 
gladij. T.s. Ad miaaam celebratam in presencia 
Btia, ad Altare sancH Thome, in precio vniiM 
ilorene Auri iij.s. iiij.d, cum ij.s datt« Minis- 
ti^illi's, coram ymagine beafe Marie in volta : 
xx™". die Octobris .xx.b. iiij.d : Et in eonsimili- 
"bus oblac/'oniba* eiuadem Eegme, in eccleaia »i bi 
Conuentuali sancri Augustini eiuadem Ciuitatis, '"*■ 
videlicet, ad feretrum eiuadem mnati, in precio 
triiiTO ilorenarum Auri precjo pecij. iij. a iiij.d. x.s. 
Ad feretrum sancii Adriani .v.a. Ad feretram 
6anfM Mildreil v.a. & ad capud annc^i Augustini 
.T.a. eodem die XKV.s. In distribucione ftic/a per so pi 
J. jnanua domino Eegme quinquaginta pauperibus in 



Poor people 
inOhriit- 
charch, Can- 
terbury. 



Frian, tc, at 
CkuUtrbury. 
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honore dicti aandi ib^^^em, de elemosina eiusdem 
speciaM^ cuili^et pauperi pro 'piiancisk'^ sua .g d. 
eodem die : viij.s iiij.d : In denaxits distributis per 
mamis domim Eoberti de Elmbam per preceptum 
Kegme diuersis pauperibt^ in ecclesia Christi 
Gantuartey vltra .\j.s. Assigii quoh'i^ die itineris, 
de CGnsimili elemcmna .x^j.d : Dinersis fra^bna 
& sororibtM einsdem Ciuitatis Ad pitanctam sibi 
emend in Aduentu Eegine ihidem^ videlicet, 
"EratiUhtLa Minoribt^ .xx.s. Predicatoribz/^, xiij.s. 
ii\j.d. Augustintff .x.s. "Frainbua & sororibt^ 
bospitaliff Ban^a lohanim ad (loimmilem pitan- 
ciam .Y.s. FraMbt/^ hospitali^ Baiidi Jjoxaencij 
.V.8. SororibM* an^e portam win^ii Angustini .v.s, 
fratnhus liospitaZw aancti lacobi .v.s. Sororibtw 
bea^e Mane inxta Castrton .v.s. MomBlibus de 
mncto Sepulcro .v.s. Fra/ribz^ & sororibe/^ 
hospitaZiff Bandi 'Nich.olai de Herbaldoun .vj" 
viij.d, Et pnsonis in Castro ihidem iij.s. iiij.d, 
de consim^li elemosina eiusdem Eegine per 
majiua propna« eodem die : iiij li iij'. iiij.d. 

Bumma Pagine : — xx.]L xiij s. iy.d : 'prohatur. 



Monks and 
Kuns of St 
Nicholas at 
Harbledown, 
and Prisoners 
there. 



Deaf 32, back.] 

A Hermit of 

SUHna- 

bourne. 



Prisoners at 
Maidstone. 



Carmelites 



Yratn Bicardo de Lexdefi^, heremite de Sy- 
dyngbourfi, venienti ad domtnam Eeginam vsqwe 
Ledes, & imploranti Auxilium ab eadem, de 
elemo^'na Eegine per manwe Petri do sa?ic^o 
Paulo : xxiiij*® die Octobrw .xx.s. Prisonis de 
MaidestoiL supplicantibt^ Auxiliu7/i a domins, 
Eegjna per quandam peticiowem, ibidem^ de 
conaimili elemo^na per manz^ lohannis atte 
Rye, eodem die iij' iiij.d. 'Fratnhus Cannelitam'jr 



' The mark of contraction is that for ur ; but as B'Amis makes 
Pitura mean * modus agri vel vlneaB*', and 2d, would not buy that, 
I suppose that the word meant is * pita^^a/ though that is else- 
where written * pitano'.* 

' Chevalier anglois, p. 130, 1. 9 from the bottom. 



w 

■ do J 

■ ?«'' 

■ die. 
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de Aylesford! olmiaixtites domme Eegme apud \ 
Eouceattiam & imploranti'Siis AuxiliMm ab eadem 
■per quandam patictonem, de elemoafna emsdem 
domi'ni Eolierti de Ehnham eodem. 
die .vj.8. viij.d. Abbad de Eerljng3 preaeatanti j 
dommB ntegf'ne dimidium parmum blantetti, de 
C0Qainii7i elemosina per mana* Eicardi de 
Eauena' eodem die ; x.li. In oblacionib?i« do- i 
mine Eegme in ecclesia "beats Marie atte Stroude, ' 
in honote .xj. Milia rii^num, pBi- manua eiua- 
dem Eicarii, eodem die .tj.b. viij.d. Frafribfis i 
Minoribiw London?'e ad vnam. pitanciawi sibi 
emend!, per man«« vallccd iratna Kogeri de 
Coneway eodem die .xLs. Priaonia de Neugate i 
London^e, de con&imili elemosi'na, eodem die ' 
-Tj.s. viij.d. Diuereia Operarum facientibua 
Capelle apud Shyngeldeweft, de elemowna eins- i 
dem in transitu swo veraus Caxitatmam, prnno ' 
die Nouemfci'is xij.d. lobanKi Heremite de , 
Couentn'a obuianti dowii'ne Eeg/ne ihi'deta, de 
coDsimili elemoai'na, eodem die .xij.d. In distri- 
bnci'one fac^a per maaus Eegine .CC. panpe/ibas ; 
in lionore festorum Omnivxa sanctorum & Cam- 
menwwoc/onia Animajum, cu ill Set pauperi pro pi- 
tancza' sua .ij.d, per maniis domi'ni Thome Eous, 
ElemoBiViory, eodem die .xxxiij.a. iiij.d. la ob- 
laeionibit^ donii'ne Eegme ad magnam miseam ; 
celehratam in capella sua apnd Hertford!, in '- 
precio vnius florene Auti, eodem die .iij.a. iiij.d. 



Al-MS ON THE PlLORIIfAQB IN JUNB, 1358. 

Elena Molewan}, de elemosina Eegjne, in re- Bata.i 

compensacionem quarandam cair in domo sua f™Si''"'°" 

combuatai'UTn, iiij*", die luni}'. xx.s. Priorisee & prian»iDd 

' See note ', p. 124. 
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Nona of 
Chethunt 



Friar John, 
confenor of 
the Ring of 
Nararre. 



Prior of the 
Camielit«9e at 
Haldon. 



Friars and 
Nona Preach- 
ers of Dor^ 
ford. 



Chapel at 

SUyngelde- 

well. 



8t Tbomaa's 
near itoe^** 
Ur. 



A Hermit at 

8ittin9- 
houmt. 



MarRaret, a 
Nun of Dar- 
ington, who 
came to 0»- 
pringe, 6«. 9d, 



OfTerinn at 
Oantertury 
OtUhedral. 



Monialibz/^ de Cliesthunte, ohvaaiiiibus dominQ 
Eegme in regia via ad Cnicem ante domnm 
suaTTi, in itinere Eegzne versus Cantuanam, de 
elemosina Eegtne .viij**. die lui^j : xx.s. Yratri 
lohanniy Confessori "Regis Nauarr^ de elemo- 
sina Kegine, in recessu auo versus partes Francte, 
per manus Petri de sarac^o Paulo, eodem die. 
Lxvj.s. viy.d. Yratn Thome, Priori ordinis fra- 
trum Carmelitanorum> apud Maldofi, de elemo^ 
8ina Eegme, ad generale Capitt^lz^m tentum 
apud Gippewicum, eodem die : xx.s. FraM 
Ade de Neuilt de online predicatorum, de con- 
Bimili clemosmo, ad generale Capitt^lt^m tentum 
apud EboracMm, eodem die .xLs. Fra^ribtw & 
BOTonbus Predicatricibtis de Dorteford, de elemo- 
sina Eegine, ad vnam pitanciam sibi emend, in 
peregrinaciowe eiusdem versus CantuanaTT}, 
eodem die .Lx.s. Diuersw Operarwm facientihus 
Capellam apud Shyngeldewett, de elemosina 
Eeg?no, eodem die .vj.s. viij*. In oblaczowib?^ 
domme Regzne in Capella Bancti Thome iux^a 
Roucestnam, in precio ymns florene auri, xij**. 
die lunij : iij.s. iiijd. Fra/ri Ricarcfo de Lexe- 
dofl, heremite apud Sydyngbourfl, de elemo^'7^a 
Eegine, eodem die .xx.8. Dompne Margare/e de 
Borstal, Moniali de Dauentofi, venienti ad 
dominam Reginam vsqwe Ospreng* & imploranti 
auxiliwm de eadem, de conaimili elemosina, "per 
laaims propria*, eodem die .vj.s. viij.d. In oblar 
ciombits domine 'Regine in ecclesia Christi Can- 
tuarie, videlicet : ad Tumbam aancti Thome .v.s. 
Ad Goronam Capit/s v.s. Ad punctum gladij 
v.s. Ad missam celebratam in presencia Eegine 
ad altare aancti Thome, in precio ynius florene 
Auri. iij.s. iiij.d. vna cum .iij.s. iiij.d. daiis 
Ministralliff in volta, eodem die .xxj.s. viij.d. In 
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Cantrrbvy. 



nilibua oTjlaciowilius eiusdem Kegj'n 
eoclesia Cowuentuali sawcfi Augustin 
Ciuitatis, videlicet : ad feretrMm sancti Augua- 
tmi, in pwcio iij.floTenarani Auri.x.a. Adfere- 5™^*^. 
trum Boncrt Adriani .v.a. Ad feretrum sancfe 
Mildred .t.b. & ad capud sam;ti Augustoi .v.a, 
Et ad missam celebratam in presencjcj eiuadem 
Eegme ad feretrwra snncrt AugiiBt/mi, in precio 
warns florene auri .iij.s. iiij.d, eodem die. 
xxviy.B, iiij.d. In diatrihucjone facia per manHS 
ElemosiViary .viij.B, iiij.d. Diueraia iratrihus & 
Eororibus eiusdem. CiuitstiW ad pitanctam sibi 
emend, de elemosi'wa eiusdem, videlicet : iradi- Pri»rait 
\iiig Minoribiie .xx.8. VreAics-iorihus xiij.a, iiijd. 
Anguatmts .i-s. ^ratsHhus & aororibu* bospitalis 
Bttncri Ioba«nis .v.a. Fraftibua & aororibiw boa- 
pitalis eawcrt Laurenc(/ .v.a. Sororibufi ante p 
tem sanati August/ni .v.a. Praftibsis hospita/Zs 
soncfi lacobi .v.a. Sororib)« heata Mane mxta 
Castrum .v.a. Monialibua de B«nc(o sepulcro 
.v.a. Sororibus sawcH Nichoiai iuxia Herbal- S?^ 
doun vj.8. viij.d, eodem .xij". die luny. iiij.li g^^ 
In oblacj'onibwg domi'ne Kegme iactm es voto 
eiuadem in ecclesia aaruitoTum Coaine & Damioni 
apud Luaarcbea, iuxin pariaios, per ja&aua Lo- 
dowici de aaneio Paulo, deferentis denan'os 
ibirfem nomine eiusdem Eegi'ne .xviij". die Innij 
apud Ledes .x li Cuidam Heremite de Holyng- a Hm 
bourne, de elemosi'na Kegi'ne, apud Ledea, per J^^JJ^ 
manu« Petri de sanc^o Paulo, eodem die .iij.a. 
iiij.d. la distribucione iacta pec manas Begme. 
C pauperibus in honore iesH sanoti lohanwie loowx 
Baptisie, cuilifeet pauperi pro pitawci'a^ sua .ij.d, 
per maniw Elemosi'aary, eodem die .xvj.a. viij.d. 
In denariw datia de elemosiiM Regine ad lumi- Ligiitc 
' SeenolB'. p. 124. 
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Eulefrliu in 

llei-tford 

Priory. 



nsLTium aancti Eulegij in Prioratu HertforcJ per 
[ma]n2^5 NichoZai Panmart* eodem die : yj.s. 
viij.d. 

Bumma Pagine: — xxxj li .viij.s. iiij.d: -probatur. 



Deaf 36. back.] 

100 poor, 2d, 
eacb. 



Carmelites of 
Aylesford, at 
Dartford. 



Prioren and 

nnnaof 

Cheshnnt. 



The high 
altar at Leeds 
Priory. 



Four Bedes- 
men at Hert- 
ford. 



In distribuciowe fact a -per ma.nu8 Hegine .C. 
pauperibi^ in .honore festi apostoloTum Petri & 
Pauli, cxulibet pauperi pro pitawci'a^ sua .ij.d. per 
mani^ domini Thome Rous, "ElemosinaTtj .xviij°. 
die luniy .xvj', viij*. 'Fratnhus Carmelitanw de 
Aylesford, de elemo^iwa Regi'ne, apud Dorte- 
ford, per inanus Roberti de Corby xxviij®. die 
lunij .vj.s. viij.d. Cuidam feTwine venienti ad 
dommam Eeginam yaqiie Ledes, & imploranti 
Auxilmm eiusdem, de elemosina eiusdem, per 
majius propxias, eodem die .ij.s. Priorisse & 
Monialibt^^ de Chesthunte obuianU'&t^ Regme 
in regia via ad Crucem ante hospictt^m 43uum, de 
conBimiU elemo^^Tta per ma,mi8 lohawnis la 
Touk*, eodem die .vj.s. viij.d. In ohlajcionihus 
Regme Scocie ad magnurw altare in Prioratu de 
Ledes, .ix'^^ die lulij .xl.s. Ricarcfo de Essex* & 
trihua Bociis suis, OisXanbus Regtne co7wmoran- 
tibw5 retro Reginam, apud Hertford, in itinere 
suo versus Cantuanarw per .xxxij. dies cuiLlbet 
pro YsAio oris sui per diem .j.d. per maims dicti 
RicarcZi .x.s. viij.d. 



' See note \ p. 124. 
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p KiNQ John op Franob ra his jocbnbt fbom 
London to DovEit, THBOuaH Cabtbbbuby, 30 June to 

8 JOLY, 1360 A.D. 

[June 30.] "Lea bateliera qui amen^reat le fioy, par 
yaue, du chaatel de.Londies juaquea k 3 lieuea de Londres, 
en venant k Eltaa, le jour qu'il se parti, pour don fait k 
eulx, & krolacion M' J, le Eoyer, 6 noblea, valent 33«. id. 

Lea veneura du roy d'Angleterre, pour don fait k eulx 
par lo Koy, a la relacion maistre J. le Eoyer, 100 eacuz, 
valent 16?. 13s. id. 

Lea varlez de chambre du Eoy d'Angleterre, pour sam- 
blable et k ladicte relacion, 201. 

Deux frerea d'Ermenie, pour don d'aumosne faicte a'eoli 
par le Hoy k la relacion maistre J. le Jloier, 10 escuz, 
valent 33s. id. 

Thomassin I'eepicier, pour 2 sarrourea aua coffres dea 
eepices du Boy, 3s. Gd. ; et pour corde pour lier lea cofFrea 
& lea cliarier en venant de Londres i. Calaia, id. ; pour toile 
& faire sas k clar6 pour le Eoy, 2s. ; ponr la fafon des diz 
eas, id. ; et pour one male de cuir et 2 tronssea pour ledit 
Thomaasin, 20d. Pour tout, 7s. lOd. 

JOILLBT. 

Mereredy, premier jotir de juillet, que le Roy parti de 
Eltan apr^s disner, et vinte au giate a Derthford. 

Le Roy, offerande \ la mease, k Eltan, 1 royaul, 3s. 

Un varlet du roy d'Angleterre qui asporta Tenoisons au 
K'lj, que ledit roy d'Angleterre li envoioit pour don fait 
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audit varlot par le Roy, k la relacion du maistre d'ostel, 4 
nobles J valent 268, Sd, 

Les Jacobines de Derthford, pour don fait k elles en 
aumosnes, par le Roy, k la relacion M. J. le Royer, 50 
nobles, valent 161, 13s. id, 

L*oste du Roy d Derthford, pour don k li fait par le 
maistre d'ostel, pour ce que ledit hoste disoit que Ton li 
avoit are certain merrien,i 28. 

Hannequin Torfevre, pour Tor de unes patenostres qu'il 
a faites pour le Roy et de son commandement, k la relacion 
maistre Jelian le Roier, 123 roiaux. 

Li, sur la fa9on des dictes patenostres, et de anneaux^ et 
une croiz qu'il a faicte, pai^ k la relacion M. J. le Royer, 10 
nobles, valent 56«. 8ff. 

Jeudy IP dejuillet, que le Roy parti de Derthford apres 
petit disner, et vint au giste k Rocestre. 

Le Roy, pour oflferande faicte par li k T^glise de Rocestre, 
40 escuz, valent 61, 138. 4:d, 

Venredy IIP jour de juillet, que le Roy parti de 
Rocestre, et vint k disner k Stibome, et sopper et giste k 
Hospringe. 

Le Roy, oilTerande k la messe, 6d. 

Deux Carmelites du convent d*Agliford, pour aumosne 
faicte a eulx en chemin, du commandement du Roy, k la 
relacion M. J. le Roier, 2 nobles, valent 138. id, 

Messire Richart Lexden, chevalier anglois qui est hermite 
lez Stibome, pour don a li fait par le Roy, k la relacion M. 
J. le Royer, 20 nobles, valent 61, 138. id. 

Samedy, lllV jour de juillet ^ que le Roy parti de Hos- 
pringe, et vint au disner et giste a Cantorberie. 

Le Roy, oflferande ce jour, 6d, 

Le maistre et fr^res de Tostel Dieu de Hospringe, ouquel 
hostel le Roy fu hebergiez le soir devant, pour aumosne 
faicte k eulx par le Roy, 10 nobles, valent 668. 8d. 

^ Mebbain', merreirif merrien: Bois de charpente et de con- 
struction ; L. materiamen. Roquefort Art = burnt ih. 



3 de Helljadonno lez Cantorberie, eir -venant 
de Roceatre, pour aumosne cotnmandee par le Roy, i la 
rekcion maistre J. le Eoyer, 10 escuz, valeiit 23fl. id. 

Les maladea de 4 maladeriea depuia Kocestre juaques k 
Cantorberie, pour samblable, 20a. 

Le Eoy, offerande faicte par li en 3 lieux de I'^gliae de 
St Thomas de Cantorberie, sanz les joyaux qu'il y donna, 
10 nobles, Talent, 33!. (is. 8d. 

Monseigneur Philippe, pour aamhlable, en ce lieu, 16 
royaux, 3s. piece, valent, par mona. de Jai^y, i8s. 

Li, pour deniers i li baillez poiir acheter un couatel qu'il 
dovoit; au conte d'Aucerre, pour ce, i la relacion monseig- 
neur de iTargny, 6 noblea, Talent iOa. 

Lea fr^res prescheurs de Cantorberie, aumoeae par le 
Eoy, k la relacion M° J. le Eoyer, 20 nobles, valent 6^. 
13a. id. 

Lea Carmelites de Sand vis, pour samblable, 10 noblea, 
Talent 66s, 8d. 

Les nonaina de Norgaite de Cantorberie, samblable, 10 
nobles. Talent 66s. &d. 

Lea nonains de St Augustin de Cantorberie, samblable, 
3 noblea, valent 20s. 

Lea feromea de I'oapital de Nostro-Dame de Cantorberie, 
pour samblable, 3 nobles, valent 13s. id. 

Lea Cordeliers de Cantorberie, 20 nobles, valent 61. 
13s. id. 

Les Anguatins de Cantorberie, pour samblable, 20 noblea, 
valent 61. 13s. id. 

Jehan PeiTOt, qui apporta an Eoy 1 instrument appelle 
I'eschequier, qu'il avoit fait (sie), le roy d'Angleterre avoit 
douuS au Boy, et li envoioit par ledit Jehan, pour don k li 
fait, k la relacion M° J. le Eoyer, 20 noblea, valent 6/. 
13«. id. 

Oymenche Y° jour de juiUet, que le. Eoy parti de Can- 
torberie, et vint au giste k Douvre. 

Le Eoy, offerande k St Augustin de Cantorberie, o& il 
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oy mosse, 75 nobles, k la relacion maistre J. le Royer, 
valent 25/. 

Mons. Philippe, pour samblable, 1 royau, 3^." — Pp. 
270 — 273 of Comptes de VArgenterie, publics pour la 
Societe de THistoire de France, par L. Dou6t-d*Arcq. 
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APPENDIX III. 



THE CHAUCER WINDOAV 



WESTMINSTER AEBEY. 



For the following account of tliia window, opened in the 
Winter of 1868, 1 am indebted to Dean Stanley, to whom 
I attribute the putting up of the window, though he does 
not acknowledge it. But surely no other than he who for 
us renews the bond between. London and Canterbury that 
Chaucer wove, has thought of this Memorial to him who 
wrote the Canterbury Tales. Dean Stanley tells me that 
the details of the window were approved, though not sug- 
geated, by him. 

"WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
SOUTH TBAN8EPT. OE POETH' OOENER. 

" The Memorial Window to Chaucer, immediately over 
hia tomb, is intended to embody hia intellectual labour, and 
his position amongst hia contemporaries. At the base are 
the Canterbury POgrims, showing the setting out from 
London, and the arrival at Canterbury. The medallions 
above represent Chaucer receiving a commission, with others, 
in 1372, from King Edward III to the Doge of Genoa, and 
his reception by the latter. At the Apex, the subjects are 
taken from the moral poom entitled ' The Floure and the 
Leafe.' ' As they which honour the Flower, a thing fading 
■with every blast, are such as look after beauty and worldly 
pleasure ; but they that honour the Leaf, which abideth 
with the root, notwithstanding the irost and winter storms, 
are they which follow virtue and during qualities, ■without 




ffl,-C«KSS 



SVAlS 
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regard to worldly respects.* On the dexter side, dressed in 
white, is the Lady of the Leafe, and attendants ; on the 
sinister side is the Lady of the Flonre, dressed in green. 
In the spandrils adjoining are the Arms of Chaucer. On 
the dexter side, and on the sinister, Chaucer impaling these 
of (Roet) his wife. In the tracery above, the portrait of 
Chaucer occupies the centre, between that of Edward III 
and Philippa his wife; below them, Gower and John of 
Gaunt ; and above are WicklifFe and Strode, his contem- 
poraries. In the borders are disposed the following arms, 
alternately: England, France, Hainhault, Lancaster, Castile, 
and Leon. At the base of the window is the name Geoffrey 
Chaucer, died a.d. 1400, and four lines selected from the 
poem entitled, * Balade of gode counsaile.' " 

" Flee fro the prees, and dwell with sothfastnesse, 
Suffise unto thy good though it be small ; ** 



" That thee is sent, receyve in buxomnesse ; 
The wrastling for this world asketh a fall." 

This window was designed by Mr J. G. Waller, and 
executed by Messrs Thomas Baillie and George Mater, 
118 Wardour Street, London, 1868. 



THE CHAUCER MEMORIAL, 

STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 

explanation of the bubjecta 

The Pilgrims are arranged in the following man- 
ner: — 

The Departure from the Tabard, thus: 

1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 7. 8. 9. 

1. The Reve. 6. The Squire. 

2. The Manciple. 7. The Serjeant of Lawe. 

3. Chaucer. 8. The Shipmanne. 

4. The Knight. 9. The Doctor of Physick. 
6. The Yeoman. 



The Abrital at Castbrburt, thos: 

10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17 
10. Tha Sompnour. 15. The Nun. 



. The Pardoner. 

12. The Pab-aon. 

13. The Monk. 

14. The Prioress. 



16. Tha Frankelein. 

17. The Plowman. 

18. The Clerk of Oxenforde. 



The Medallions need no further explanation than that 



The following lines from "The Houre and the Leafe"' 
ire given in iUustration of tho upper groups. 
At last out of a grove even by, 
That was riglit goodly and pleasannt to sight, 
I sie (saw) where there came singing lustily 
A world of ladies. 



Bat one there yede (wenf) in mid tho company 
Bole by herself; &c. 

Od her head, fa! pleasaunt to behold, 
A crown of gold rich for any king ; 
A branch of Agnus castas eke bearing 
In her hand ; and to iny sight trewly 
TJiB Lady was of the company. 

And she began a roundell Instely 
That Sub lefoyle vert mog men call, 
Sine etmonjoly aear est endormy ; 

And at the loet I cast mine cie aside. 
And was ware of a 1 usty company, 
That came roming out of the field wide, 



all in aurcotes, that richly 
e with many a rich stone ; 



And everich had a chapelet on her hed, 
Which did right well upon the abining here. 
Made of goodly fionroa white and red. 

' Mr Bradshaw doos not allow this Poem to bo Chaucer's.— 
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And so danncing unto the mede they fare 
In mid the which they found a tufl that was 
All overspred with floures in compas, 



And at the last there began anon 
A Lady for to sing right womanly 
A bargaret in praising the daisie : 
For, as me thought, among her notes swete, 
fl%e saide, Si douce est la Margarete, 



And when the storm was clean passed away, 
Tho in white that stood under the tre, 
They felt nothing of the great aflfray, 
That they in grene without had in yb^ ; 
To them they yede, for routhe and pite. 

When I was ware how one of them in grene 
Had on a crowne rich and well fitting ; 
Wherefor I domed well she was a Queue 
And tho in grene on her wer awaiting. 

• •••••• 

Then the Nightingale, that all the day 
Had in the laurer sate, and did her might 
The whole service to sing longing to May, 
All sodainly began to take her flight ; 
And to the lady of the Leaf forth right 
She flew, and set on her bond soflly, 
Which was a thing I marveled of greatly. 

The Goldfinch eke, that fro the medler tre 
Was fled for heat into the bushes cold, 
Unto the Lady of the Floure gan fle 
And on her bond he set him. 



Arrangement of Portraits in Tracery, 
WioKLiFFB. Strode. 

Edwakd IIL Chaucer. Phillippa. 

GowER. John of Gaunt. 




APPENDIX IV. 



Roads and Journeys in the 14th cbntuky. 



5Ir Thorold Kogera t TiinVa better of the roads than. I do 
(p. 15-17, above). He Buya {Rislory, I 138). 

Habitual pilgrimage needed safe roads and the ordinary 
convenieaicefl of shelter, . . , The roads . . repaired by 
common law at the charge of all owners of property, were 
in all likelihood far better than existed after the Reforma- 
tion, when the necessity for easy and convenient communi- 
catian was annulled by the abandonment of the custom 
of making these religious journeys, and by the fact that 
estates were more compact, and, therefore, the visitation of 
remote properties was less frequent. The monasteries, 
too, whose interest on many grounds was hound up with 
the existence of easy and safe communication, must have 
done their best to keep roads open and in good repair. 

Page 39 above. The journey from Oxford to Ponteland 
(North-west of Newcastle), beginning on Sunday (a vigilta 
Epipkanim), Jan. 5, 133^. (Eogere, iL 635-6. The siJe- 
notes are mine.) 

Expetme in tictualibus prima septimana. 

Item computat in diverais rebus emptis per 

Thomam Odiam ante recessum prime die nos- mtnday. 

tram V s. xj d. ob. ut patet per cedulam. ""' *' 
Item computat iiij d. qr. in pane pro equis, et 

cereviaia pro magistria et iamulia, apud Mudel- ^iiiiikUin 

ington. 

Item ilia nocte apud Brakele iij s. x d. ob. qr. ^SSSi 

Item ibidem j d. in potii pro famulis die luiue, JVsiida«, 

videlicet, in die Epiphaniw "''''■ 

Item xviy apud Davyntre eodom die Su'^iiS- 
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Item iij 8, iij d, de nocte apud Lilleboume 
Item Y8A]d ob. apud Lecestram die Mercurii 

p Martis] et ilia nocte. 
Item V 8, viij d, apud Preswolde die Mercurii 
Item iiij 8, j d, ilia nocte apud Betyngham. 
Item ix d, apud Alresford, die Jovis. 
Item iij s. ix d.oh, ilia nocte apud Elith. 
Item vj d, apud Donkastre, die Veneris. 
Item iiy«. iij cZ.qr. nocte eequente^ apud Feri- 

Item die Sabbati in passagio apud Kawode 
iij d,y et ibidem, et nocte sequente Eboraci 
iiij 8, uj a. 

Summa xxxviij 8, vij d. 



Lilbonrn 
(10 miles) 

lieicester 
(19 miles). 
Wedneaday, 
Prestwold 
(13 miles). 
Betyngham. 

Thursday, 
Alresford, 
Blithe. 

Friday, 

Boncaster. 

Ferrybridue. 



Satir-ffay, 

CawiHHl. 

York. 



Secunda 8eptiinana. 

Item die dominico sequente, apud Eboracum, in 

jantaculo ^ ij 8, ij d.oh. Item in oblatione 

custodis ibidem j d. 
Item nocte sequente apud Esyngwolde xyj d, in 

cibo, potu, et lectis. Item in equis ibidem 

xxij d. 
Item die Lun» apud Thriske, in pane et potu 

lid. 
Item ibidem in eqids iiij d. 
Item nocte sequente in equis apud Yarme 

ij 8.jd. 
Item ibidem in prandio et potu ij 8. vj d. 
Item die Martis apud Dunebnam in equis xx d. 
Item in prandio et potu ibidem xxij d. Item in 

barbitonsori ibidem ij d. Item in oblatione 

Custodis ij d. 
Item die Mercurii ibidem in expensis equorum 

xxij d. Item in cibo, et potu, et lectis xix d. ob. 
Item die Jovis apud Novum Castrum in equis 

iiij d, ob. qr. Item ibidem in pane, came, et 

potu, xiij d. 
Item ThomsB le Bakere, ut expectaret Dunelmse, 

et Akland, pro commissione xij d. 
Item die veneris apud Ponthelande, in pisce 

xiiij d. ob., in allece, ob. 

Summa xxi 8. ix d, ob. qr. 



Sunday. 
breakfast at 
York. 



Easingwold. 



Monday, 
Thirsk. 



Yatm. 



TViewZay. 
Durham. 



(barber 2d.) 



Wednesday 
(Durham). 



Thundau, 
Newcaslle. 



Fridau, 
Ponteland. 



' I sappose the nox sequens to be that following the dies Veneris, 
and BO with the other cases below. 

' Jantaculwrriy cibus quo solvitur jejunium ante prandium : Fr. 
d^euner, — D'Amis. 
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P The M 


ime journey back in 1305 a.d., say 256 miles in 8 H 


days, or : 


32 miles a day, with 5 men and 3 horses (Sogers, H 


ii. 610, col. 3). 


■ 


lat dayDuthain 
2iid „ StiUinEton 


6th day Nottingham B 
Cth „ Leicester ■ 


3id „ 

4th „ 


Eumbrigg 
Donecastel 


7th „ Canon Ashby 1 
8th „ Oxford 1 


The Be 


ime journey i 


n 6 days travelling, and 1 of rest (if ■ 


rightly given by Mi 


Bogera^), at nearly 43 miles a day H 


(Rogers, 


ii. 614, col. 1 


1 


lat day Middleton 

2nd „ Daventry 

Pulteney 

3rd „ Preatwold 


Brackley ^ 
Leicester ^1 

Allerton i^^^^H 


4tb „ 


Nottingham 

Blyth 

Doncaster 


Wontbiygg ^^^H 
SchirbuTti E^^^^^^B 


6th „ 


York 


Thirsk 'i^^^^l 


Gth „ 

nh „ 


Ewerby 
(Rest) 
Durham 
Chert 


Newcastle ^^^^^H 


Other 


journeys in 1283 : Clare. (Rogers, ii. 609, col. 2.) | 


London 


to Leicester, 


3 days {99 milea, 33 miles a day). ■ 


Lichfield 


. to Leioestej 


■, 1 day (say 33 miles). Melton to 1 


London, 


3 days (106 


miles, 35J miles a day). The other 1 


cross-country places. 


Trengmk, &c., mentioned by Mr fl 


Eogera, : 


[ have not time to look up. H 


Page 


39, note. — Muloaster's opinion, in 1681 a.d., | 






ON Trottino. ^M 


Thus 


writea Mulcaster in his Positions, p. 97 ; " Of ^| 


trotling, 


it is said euen as we see, that it shaketh the bodie H 


to violently, that it canseth & encj-caaeth marueiloua ^M 


1 castle in 


this becBUPfl he Blatas (i. 140) that the jouraey to New- ■ 
1332,— the flnrt in this Appendix IT.,— was done in 10 ■ 


E days, while I, from his 
H ancl I wroug. Let thfi r 


do<:nraent,iiiakeit 11. He may be right, M 
o:td<.'r do the sum. ^M 
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aches, that it offendes the head, the necke, the shoulders, 
the hippes, & disquieteth all the entrailes beyond all mea- 
sure. And though it may somewhat helpe the digestion of 
meate, and raw humours, loose the belly, prouoke vrine, 
driue the stone or grauell from the kidneyes downward, yet 
it is better forborne for greater euilles, then borne with for 

some sorie small good As for posting . . . [besides 

other great evils] It infecteth the head, it dulleth the senses, 
& especially the sight : euen til it make his eyes that post- 
eth, to run with water, not to remember the death of his 
friendes, but to thinke how sore his saddle shakes him, and 
the ayer bites him." It is clear that men even then — and 
much less in Chaucer's time — didn't rise in their saddles, 
but * set vpon a trotting iade to ioimse them thoroughly,* 
just sat and got jolted. Fancy 40 miles of that on a cart- 
(or carty) horse in one day ! 

Compare the Italian proverb * Cavallo corrente, sejmUura 
viva : A galloping horse, a living grave.* — Howell's Diet. 
Italian Morall Proverbs, p. 2. 

For fairness* sake I must add Mulcaster*s objections to 

* slow riding,* or walking : " Of Slow riding they write that 
it wearieth the grines very sore, that it hurteth the buttokes 
and legges, by hanging downe to long, and that yet it heat- 
eth not much : that it hindreth getting of children, and 
breadeth aches and lamenesse,** p. 96. Good reasons for 
not doing too much of it in one day ! Walking on his 

* legges * was what Mulcaster approved of, and gives us a 
pleasant bit of Elizabethan England in the fields : ^ I dare 
saye that there is none, whether young or olde, whether 
man or woman, but accounteth it [walking] not onely the 
most excellent exercise, but almost alone worthy to beare 
the name of an exercise. When the weather suffereth, how 
emptie are the tovmes and streatesy hoio full he the jieldes 
and medowes, of all Mndes of folke which by flocking so 
abroad, protest themselues to be favourers of that they do, 
and delite in for their health,'* 
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Page 40. — ^The one-day's Journey to Canterbury. 

A Buggestion has been made that the Pilgrims might 
have hired fresh horses at Eochester or Sittingboume, on 
which they might have ridden half the journey. To this 
I answer, that, to suppose the existence, at a provincial 
town, in the 14th century, of great posting-establishments 
at which a chance party would find 30 horses to hire — and, 
shall we say, half-a-dozen other like parties, 30 horses more 
each before the first lot were brought back — ^is a stretch of 
imagination too great for me. This horse-hiring notion, as 
applied to so large a party as Chaucer's, is a nineteenth- 
century notion quite inapplicable to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Brewer and Mr Gairdner both agree with 
me in this. 



Page 41. — ^Thb 3^days' Journey. 

In a note just received from Mr Thorold Eogers (April 2, 
1869), he says : "Your Pilgrims no doubt took their ease. 
Why should they not have done so ? Commercial travellers 
(such as these bursars were) travel much faster than picnic 
parties do." 



Cljaucti: Sodtts. 



TO THE HIX-TEXT EDITION 

f^aut^r's afiurtijrljHiig ©iitcs 

PART I, 



Bttesiptipo to suow the tui'e ohdku op tue talks, 

i OF TH13 PILGRIM AOE, 



F. J. i'UENlVALL, ESQ., M.A.. 



PTTBIiISHBD for the CHAUCER SOCIETY 

t K. TKiJBNKK & CO., 57 & 59, LUDGATE IIIU^ 

LONDON. 



Sihc oHiaiictr ^orictg. 



n Chirf:~-V. J. Ftu! 



« GmrgeV Sq.. Prit 



beat nnunnlcd M 

founded. There 

mula^ yet to be settled, 



JTpaiB, Eu^) ; the Cuabridge Unir. Libr., MS Og. i. 27 ; tbo Coipiu, Oxford ) 
Potwutth (by leave of Iiord LecoiLflGld) ; tmd the LaiwdQiciie Sal (Britidl 



7CBii,andlu let Iho tovers and stadvnis of bim Ke how tar tha 
ipis of M* yioTk» iiSat trum the prinlfd leitji. ibin Sotiet;- ii 
my quMtiuiu uf nketre, pronunciatiun, orthoi^phy, and e(y- 
ulogy yet to be aetlled, for which mure print* of Wanoscriptg are wimlea, and it is 
—.Lrdty too much to bbv that every line of Chnocer matainA points that ae«d recoa- 
aldoration. The faimdn-'n prupoml i» to begin with Thi Gmtrrturg Tiifu, and giyt 
ot them, ihi paniUo! cotnninB m Kola! 4l(i) nil of the be*l iinprintol Manaxcripls 
known. Inasmuch alw w the parallel amuifienient will necewtitule the alteration of 
Iha placeii of certaia tales in Mnae of the MSB, it print of espb MS wilt be issued se- 
paratdj, and will follow the order of itH oriuinal. The Unt «x MSS to be printed are 
Ihe Ellenncre (by l«ve of the Earl of Ello«uierc) ; the UoDr*n (by kave of W, W, 
E.Wvnno. Ebo.^: theCarabridBaUniv. Libr.. Mf"- ' "-—■-'■ " 

the 

-- un). 

Of Chaacer'ii Minor Poemn, — the Mi 
MSS of the Canterbury TalcK,— all, or i 
■ecure all (he cuatinit eyidmce for Ihe I 

To secure the fidelity and uniform trenlmenl of the (ejl*, Mr F, J. Fumivall wild 
read all with their M''- ' 

The Suoietf 's publica'ion* are iuninl in two Series, of wMuh Ihe Hrsl contains tl 

different texts of Cbaueer'n works *, and the Second, sneh originaU of, and eaeays 

on these as can be procured, willi other illustrative treatiaes, and Snpplun 

Tales. 

The Society's Usne for 1868, ta the riiit B«rle«, is, 

I. The Frul'jgue and Kni);bt's Tale, of Ihe Cunterbun Tales, In 6 i 
Tcxte (frunj the 6 MSS named below], together with TabloM, show! 
Groupn of Ibe Tale>, and their varying order in 38 MSS of the Tale^ ai 
in 5 old printed ediliuns, and nIm Speriniens from several MSS uf tj 
"MoveableProtopies" of the Canterbury Tales,— The Shiproan'aProhjgn 
and Franklin's Frulogue,— when moved from their right placua, and of tl 
Substitutes for them. (The Sii-Test, Part I.) 
II. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the EUesi — 



III. 
IV. 



Hen 



1S4 

Gg. 4. 27 



Vlir. ThuMilli 



XI. 



for 1869, ia the Flril Seriei, is, 

s, and Cook's Tulcs 



XII. 



Appendix of 
" Gonielyn " 
fruui six MSS. 



SIII. 

(separata isauBa of the Testa forming the Si.t-Toit, Part II, No, XIV.) 
The iasuii for 1870, in the Firit BeriM, is, 
XIV. The Miller'a, Reevc'a, and Coot 
Tale of Gamalyn, in 6 parallel 
The iesuB for 1871, in the Fint Seriei, is, 
XV, The Man of Law's, Shipman's, and Prioresa'a Tales, with Chaueer's _ _ 

Tale of Sir Thopaa, in 6 parallel Toxts from tbe HSS above earned, and IdI 

coloured drawlnga of Tellers of Tales, aCtar the originala in tt "" """ 

XVI. The Man of Law's Tale, from the Ellenniere MS. 
XVII, „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge MS. 
XVUI. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Corpus MS. 

XIX. The Shipman's, Prioress's, and Man uf Law's Tales, from the Petworth M8. ' 

XX. The Man of Law' " 

(e^h with itoodcnts of fi,Hr(,rTi Jv.,y Liii.r. „i \, !],.,.„ of Taloain tho EUoamora MS.) 



XXI. A Parallel-Teit hIii 
of Blaunebe tho lliv 
and Tanner MS aifl; 
I'thoComplejul 



SuppIemeataTy Pamllel-TtdSta ol 
' Tue Parlameat of FooleB,' trol 



I. Part I r— ' The Del^ 

I ill mil's od. of 1532, the Fairfax MS 16, 
I. >!.! lo rite,' -the Parlaroonl of Foules,' 
.■h liMiiiHiiMSS. , 

C\iawHr'*WuujvYi>cms,V»,rt,l,<io\\Wiuin8 1 



XXIII, OadToiteorCbantcr'gMiTiorPocmB, Pun I. containiatcl.lvro MS fragments 
of 'The Porliirarat of FouIes ; ' 2. the twu ditfuring vonduns (if ' The PtuloenB 
to the Ijigeods ot Guod Woitien,' urmnged su us tu nbuH- Ibeii differeiuieB ; 
3. an Appendix of PtieniB attributed to Cbitucol, I. 'The Balade of Pit«< 
bjrChauders;' u. ' The Cninyple inade by Chftuoer,' both from MSS «rritt«i 
by Shtriey, Cfaaur^or' » coQt£^mporat>\ 

XXIV. AOno-Teit Print of Chaue<T'aMmorPi>ems,biiinetbeb«MTnxC from the 
PanlleUTexl Edition, Part I, ponlulning, I- Thv Dulliu of 131nimuhe the 
Duclieoee, II. The CDiiiplejiit to Piin, 111. Tho Farlwaont uf Foulaa, IV. 
The Coinpleynt of Mbtk, V. The ABC. with its i.ritciiiiil Irani De DeGuiie- 
tM Fhr^ de w (oditod from Ibc boet P,iris MSS by M. 
P nlM 

Th Eo S 2 in til Tin S«ri t, 

M be, k■^ Kun'a-Priaflt's, Doctor'a, Tardoaer'a, 

F or an Suuua ner's Talps, in fl pBrsUol Ttnls Irani Uh 

nud, wi th rem ning 13 iruloured drawing ut lellora of 

kI th EllBHiuere MS, nnd wltU SpooinienB uf the 

D JT-Parduuar Link. (B-Teit, Pt IV.) 

S KimonBt'* TsIbs, Irom the EllcBnierB MS, with 

Pnrt IV.) 

or Moiik'a, nnd NuaVPrient's Tales, frgm 
oud of tlia Tullen of the Talee. (Pnrt IIIO 
Stun oni^'H Tales, from the Ctuubrid^ M^ 
ETs Part IV.)_ 
ha esaed to bis snn Lowrs, in 1391 a.d., by 

ed h K T. WiUlar W. Stoat, bl.A. 
- Tb g 8 th Fin Bonu a, 

3tXX rb Six an tb ry h1i», Piirt V, Pontainine the Cleric's and Met- 

'lant a Tales. 

le tor 1874, in the Firat SsrUi (ready in June 1873), is, 
tXXI. Tho Six-Test, Part YI, containinff the auuira'a and Fpanldin'a Tales. 
^XXII to XXXVI. Lur^ Parts of thu separate iaaues ol fire MSS. 

IB for IBTS, in the First Serial (ready in September 1873^, is. 
K.XXVn. The Sii-Toit, Part VII, the Second Nun's, Canon-a- 
r Haaeiple'a Tahui, with the Blank-Pnraon Link. 

^XXVIII lu XLIII. Lnrga Parts of tho sop 

_".: _, ho the Paraon'n TuIb. 
KIJT'. A detaild Compariwia of tho Trotilus and Cnjueydt with Boceaucio's Fiks- 
meo, with a Translation of all I'awaf^s used liv Chaucer, and an Ahatract 
of the Parts not uiied, by W. Miehacl llosaetci, Esq., and with a print of tho 
TrBvlai from the Hiu-lcinn MS 3943. Part I. 
^LV, XL'Vl. Eynie-Index b> tho Ellosniero MS ut tho Canterbury Tales, by Henry 
nie, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the Six-Ta^t, and in Svo for the 
.^..niieElUraereMB. 
For 187b, Pnrt VIII of the Sii-Teit edition, conlsining the Parson's Tale, and 
upletiDK the Vniitei-liur^ rnfes, ia in the Press for the First Seriea; and for 1877, 
rt 2 of Chnuopr's Minor Poems, completing them. Prof. Hiram Corson ia mskinz 
□ Index to the Subjeela and Names of T/it Cmiterbiirij TbIis. He lias also agreed 
to edit the Sociely's Chaufcr VonnrdsHK. 
Of the SMond Serlei, the isaue for ises b, 

1. Early Enirlish rmuunciution, with especial referenra to Sliakspere and Chaucer, 
by Alexander j. Ellis, Enq,, F.H.S, Part I. This work ineludea an amaljtaniation 
of Prof. F. J". Child-a two Paiiers on the urn of the final -e by Chancer tin T. Wrighfa 
ed. of The Canterhueij Tales) and by Gofler (in Dr Pauli's ed. of tho Cunfeuio 

2. Essaya on Chancer, hja Words and Works, Fart I. : I. Prof. Ebert'a Reriaw of 
Bandraa's £(wfe siir CAaiiccr, translated by J. W. van Roes Hoota, M.A. ; 2. A 
13th-centnry Latin Traadse on the Chilindre (of the SMpmauS Tale), edited bv 
Mr E. BroelE. 

3. A Toniporary Preface io tlie Society's Six-Text edition of Chaucer's Canterbvrg 
Talet, Part I, attempting to ahow the right Order of the Talea, and the Days and 
Stages uC the Pili^iiiage, Sea. &c,, by F. J, Fnmivall, Eaq., M.A. 

Of the Beoond Seriei, the issao for 1869 is. 

i. Early Enjrlish I'rununciniiun, will espeoial reforonco to Shukspere and Chaufpr, 

[ty Alosander J. Ellis, Eaq,, F.R.S. Part II. 

or tiie Second Serial, the issue for IBTO is, 

' 6. Early Enitliah Pronunciation, with espetial reference to Shakapere and Chanoer, 

[by Alemnder i. EUia, Esq., P.R.8. Fart III. 

Of the Banottd Sariu, the issue for 1871 is, 

1, Trial-Foreworda to my ParaUel-Teit edition of Clmuder'a JIfiwoi- Foem) for flio 



1 of tho Six MSS, hrint-ins 



hAUcer Society (with a try 

Toit J. FuTBivaU. Pitrt I. (Thj 

\g earfy but hopoloaa lore.) 



Chau 



■a W(,rl 



'W, ■ ,i, Tw..l*iui.Sluri..,'i,ke!l 

lot ivn a. 

H, AJIiTlAiui rjl tliKnolii'i Lttrr CChiiVi'i* «I OiHimlalioiiit, i.o. 12M nhe | 
M>iir<»> »( Ih.1 KmiPb uri^mtl ul ChHtcur's Mtlit^, edited trum the Mfi8, H 
Thor Suudbf. ^ 

Of tbfl SM»d Itrtat, Ibe JMue for tB7i la 

ft. E-khjt. ■m rlumrcr. hi. Word* nnd Work", Pnrt II.: 3. John of Ho\fa 
rritflim VliilihJyi, nlltol fmiii UiD MX. witli a lnui<(l>tiua, by Mr E. Biuvl 
Chiiu<W» u>» »I tbn BujiI -f, by Juwpli Payiw, Emi. S. Mrn P.. RHmlt-Brail 
on ChaUH'r; Mag Ibiw Mrl» u( bor revfo* iif Ibe Book of the PocU, 18*2,11 
rululu l» him ; limi njiiuUxl by limvo uf Mr Itobvn HMwnine. 6. " 
flirniiwrd T.in-BrinfK rrliicnl cJilioa n( Clomcor's Vawjilij/nlc lo Pitt, 



or Iho Si 



If thn BteoBd 8«riw, (l>p . 

lU. Oriiriiialji null Annl'iifUriii i>! 
M« i>f IJliH'lli, ■ S(ury likn Um' 
eliwr, ibo BuuwBof tbt Xhp'-I' 
«ac like Urn ISinlwicr't Tth. 1) 
SumiiM'ff'i Ti'h. In-iiip 'U djt 
p„lf.,,..),'. ),.„f„T.,I,.„f Gri«Wl, 



\ Ki'ynnrd cauphl C 
ii.iliuu Slonc»,aiid a 
-1 - liladder, u 



ur Vcndoiu o( Thci Life of Saint Cecilia, Ihe origiaal 
Ipitinn. with i> 



inn. V'lth (!>pcciil leforeoRe lii 8hiik«>«re uid Chau> 
K H '> ISirl IV. 

■ i: t If.. lii'liUwBof C'bitBcerhy RicLardBrere- 

: il l:.ii.i. Surwy, un Tiiesiliiy, S«pt. G, 1390, 

' ' ■ ' Iho Public KtmniOfiii*, 



Ur and nilicn 

byWnlfordU.''sTbj'!i;-;'. >..'!!!j"om"o! 

18. Thyntw'i A>uiiiiid\,i.... u, j:i.,j, .^ >iw|flit'ij t'AflHrers ICocI-rt, te-editedfro» 
thd uniquo M8. byl'mlk. J. I'lmiunll. u-ith frenh Live* of William uad Franci» 
TbynlkC, Biid Iho uuly knoHii fiuipuuut iil Tht I'ilp-imii Tali. 

01 lliu BMDDd SwiM, the iaauG fur 1876 is, 

H. Iife-li©cord» of fhnurif, I'lirt 11, 'ITio Honaebubl Onlinnnces of Kiue 
• Edwird II, Juni- VXa (lu eniiU>lil by FnincU Tiite in M»r>'l> liliil a.]: ^. swih .v- 
toetii from IhoHB of Kinc EiUnnl IV, lo »huw tliupn-Uibli du:,- ,1 {ii' n i . ].]. ii- 
*Vb1cI or YeoiBim of lb* Chalnbsr, und K»quiri, lo EdwHtil 111, .1 vli.,,. n..ij~. li..l.l 
~ k Qu MS is known : l.«ctbri- witb Chaucer's Oath ns U<>tiii.. II. i ..i il,. (',i.tni„~; 

au onlnrgd Autulypo of Uoi'tlevo's Portruit of I'Liinir. ijitvd li\ 1', ,T. 

' Tnmivnll. 

U. OiiiruiaU aud Auslot^n of Chauovr'n CHiiliTbury Xalot. I'u 



Slorv uf CutiBtaaM, for tho Man of law'* Talt. H. The Buy kiJld t 
•icgloK ' QHQde Mnriu,' an Aaah>K:iie uf the lYiarnn' t Tiilc. 15. The P 
buy murdsrd by a Jew fur ftingini; ' Aluu rvdcuipturis msler I ' m Ana 
J^iorttl'i Tab) : with a I'oeia \y Lydgnie. 
_> la. ii«flH«(iiiCTui«w,Ai» rinfiauSffoct., pHrtlll. 7. Chancor'B 
I Kun ChuplBia and 3 PtiostA. illuatraled from the Pajior Stiivey ut 81 Mn 



he Buy kiJld by a Jew ior 

' 15. The PfliTs BeggBT- 

Analugoe of thu 



- .- ,-., ,- .- ^ ^- sPriureBa, her 

_ -, _n ChuplBin and 3 Ptwstn. illustraled from tho Pajier StiiTrey of 8t Mnry'a Abhoy, 
■ iiVinuhuBler, WF. J. Funuvall. %. AlUtvratiou in Lhaiicer, by Dr Fatjl Lindner. 
f'S. CbuiLOBra WiuUIIIte; a crilJonl Kzamiuatiuu uf Iho tirraoiii Tale, by Hen Hngu 
'~ Simon. 10. Tbs aourcoa of iba Wife of Balh'n Prologue ; ChaucBr not a borruH-er 
(rum John of Salwbui7. by tho Rov. W. W. WooUoombe. 

IT- SopplcmotLtary Cuiterbury ToIob: 1. The Tulv of Beii/ii, with a Prologue pt 
the merry Adventure of the PnrduiGT with a Tapnior iit C'untHrbury, re-odited from 
the Duke of Northuinberbuid'B uniqiio MS, by Frodlt. J. FumJTull. Part I, Iho 
Toit, with Wni. Smith's Map of Cuntorbury hi IflSS, now flrKl eCErard frotii bis 
uniq^uQ his., and Ogiltiy'a Plan of the Ilund from Lundoa tu Cnntertniry in 1675. 

Messrs Triibncr & Co.. uf 57 & 5S, Ludgatc Hill, Luud<in, E.C., are the Suaicty'a 

KbliBhors, Measrn CbiMs of BuugBy ite priutera, and the Alliance Brai, BarUnj- 
uHw Lane, liindon, E.C., Its baukoTa. The ynirly BubsCTiJition ia two guineBB, 
due on Bvery tst January, beginning with Jan. I, 18(i8. Jfort Mtmhtrt ace wauled. 
All thi Soeiili/'t pHblicatioHt imi itili it An* 'J'Aasi o/thijirit gtar luiftjunt ietti 
Tipri'iltd. 

Prof. Child, of Harvard College, Cambridjw, MassacUuKBUa, in Iho Societj'B Homm.-- 
«ry Sacretary for Aiiierica. Mcmbors' oamus and subspriptions may be bt"* ■- •■— "'" 
PuUiaiww, Ul- lo Iho Honumry Scovetaty, 
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